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THE TORY CONTINGENT IN THE BRI- 
TISH ARMY IN AMERICA IN 1781. 


Mr Sabine, who first drew attention to the 
history of the Loyalists, contributed a work 
on them some years since, which has exer- 
cised a most remarkable effect in modifying 
views and compelling exact and discriminat- 
ing research. He showed how large, import- 
ant and influential both in the cabinet and 
field was the portion of the colonists who ad- 
hered to the king, and established the neces- 
sity of considering their motives and acts in 
the great struggle. The new edition in which 
Mr Sabine crowns the labor of years by 
putting into accessible shape his later re- 
seurches gives us a work invaluable to the 
student, and of an elegance which does hon- 
or to Little, Brown & Co., who have produced 
it. 

Numbers of Loyalists joined the royal 
army, some doubtless as recruits to regular 
regiments, but many in provincial corps. 
The latter Mr Sabine estimates as high as 
twenty five thousand at least, and Loyalists 
in 1779 and 1782 claimed in public docu- 
uments that the king had more Americans 
in his service than Congress had. They 
were in some of the best fought battles of 
the war at Bennington, King’s Mountain; 
Pensacola, Savannah, Ninety Six, Hanging 
Rock, Eutaw Springs and Yorktown. 

To give some idea of this force, we give 
a list published in Gaine’s Universal Regis- 
ter or American and British Calendar, for 
the year 1781, printed we are to suppose 
late in the preceding year. The invaluable 
work of Mr Sabine enables us to add notes 
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on many of these officers, which will enhance 
its interest. 


“List oF THE Orricers or His Magzs- 
ty’s ProvincIAL TROOPS RAISED IN 
Norra AMERICA. 


GENERAL AND STAFF OFFICERS. 
Oliver De Lancey, Esq ; 


Cortlandt Skinner, Esq ;! 
Mountfort Brown, Esq ; 


Brigadiers 
General. 


| Benedict Arnold, Esq ; 


Alexander Innes, Esq';? Inspector General. 
Henry Rooke, Esq’; 
Ebenezer Bridgham, Esqr ; 3 
Hugh Mackay Gordon, Esq' ; 
Augustus Prevoost, Esq' ; 
Edward Winslow, Esq';4 Muster Master 
General. 
Ward Chipman, Esq'; Dep M. Master Gen. 
Majors of Brigade. 

John Smith, Esq'; Paymaster General 


Deputies 
Insp. Gen. 


1 Brother of Chief Justice De Lancey ; born in 
New York in 1717; colonel in the French war, 
member of assembly, and then of the council, 
brigadier-general in 1776, attainted in 1777. He 
died at Beverley, England, in 1785, 

Skinner was a cousin of De Lancey, speaker 
of the assembly of New Jersey, and attorney- 
general. He died at Bristol, England, in 1799, 
aged 71. 

Brown had been a governor of the Bahamas, 

Robert Cunningham, of 8S. C., was made a 
brigadier-general in 1780; but his appointment 
was not apparently known in New York. 

2Innis was colonel of 8. C. Royalists. He 
was defeated and wounded at Musgrove’s Mills, 
on the Enoree, in 1780. 

8 Bridgham was a Boston merchant, banished 
in 1778. 

4Nephew of Gen. John Winslow, of Acadian 
fame; graduated at Harvard in 1765; obtained 
a colonelcy under the crown in 1775; councilor, 
surrogate-general, judge of the supreme court, 
and administrator of the government of New 
Brunswick. Died at Frederickton in 1815, 
aged 70. 
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QUEEN’s RANGERS. 

J. Graves Simcoe,! lieutenant colonel com- 
mandant 

Richard Armstrong, major 


Captains of Cavalry John McGill® 
John Saunders 2 Samuel Smith 
Alexander Wickham? John Whitlock 
David Shank 4 JEneas Shaw. 


Captains of Infantry Lieutenants of Cavalry 
John McKay5 Allan McNab 1° 


Francis Stevenson George Spencer 
James Dunlap John Wilson 
Robert McCrea 
James Murray 
James Kerr? 
Stair Agnew® 


Lieutenants of In- 


fantry 
George Ormond 


1Born at Cotterstock, Eng., in 1752; came 
out as ensign of the 85th; wounded at Brandy- 
wine, as captain of the 40th; first governor of 
Upper Canada in 1791; major-general in 1794; 
governor of St. Domingo in 1796; lieutcnant- 
general in 1798; died at Torbay in 1806. 

2 Saunders was a wealthy Virginian, who joined 
Dunmore with a troop of horse, raised at his 
own expense. In 1780 he commanded at George- 
town, 8. C., and was twice wounded; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in England, and died at Fred- 
erickton, N. B., in 1834, chief justice, 

8John Wickham, of Va., ensign, and later, 
captain in the Rangers; a nephew of Fanning; 
was one of Burr’s counsel in 1807. 

4Shank was a Virginian, who joined Dunmore 
in 1776, and fought on Long Island; in 1777, 
lieutenant; captain in 1778; and from Aug., 
1779, commanded a troop of dragoons, He 
fought at Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, 
Charleston, and in Virginia, He retired on 
half pay in 1788, In 1791 Gov. Simcoe, of Up- 
per Canada, gave him command of the Queen’s 
Rangers Shank went to Englandin 1799; was 
made colonel in 1808; major-general in 1811; 
lieut. gen. in 1821; died at Glasgow Oct., 1831, 

5 Died in York county, N. B., in 1822. 

6 Died at Norfolk, Va., in 1789. 

™Died at Amherst, N. 8., in 1830. 

8A Virginian, son, apparently, of Rev. Jno, 
Agnew. Wounded at the Brandywine, and, 
while on his way to Virginia, captured by the 
French fleet and taken to France. Died at 
Frederickton, N. B. in 1821, aged 63. 

* Died at Toronto, C. W., in 1884, aged 83. 

10Father of the famous Sir Allan McNab, of 
the Caroline affair. He was wounded 13 times 
in the revolution, and was for many years ser- 
geant-at-arms of the assembly of Upper Canada. 


| Charles Valancy® 
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William Atkinson Coronets 
Nathaniel Fitzpatrick Thomas Merrit 4 
Thomas Murray William Digby Lawler 


Alexander Matheson B Muirson Woolsey 
George Pendred 


Charles Dunlap 
Hugh McKay! 
Adam Allen? 
Richard Holland 3 
Caleb Howe 


[Oct., 


Ensigns 
Swift Armstrong 
John Wardlow 
Charles Henry Miller 
Nathaniel Munday 
St John Dunlap Charles Jones 5 
Andrew McCann John Ross 
William Digby Lawler, Adjutant of Cavalry 
George Ormond, Adjutant of Infantry 
John Agnew, Chaplain 6 
Alexander Mathson, Quarter Master 
Alexander Kellock, Surgeon 7 

VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 

Francis Lord Rawdon, colonel 
Welbore Ellis Doyle, iewtenant colonel 
John Campbell, major 

Captains 
John Doyle 
James King 
William Barry 
Charles Hastings 
William Blacker 
John McMahon 
David Dalton capt. 

lieut. 


Charles Bingham 
Thomas Proctor 
James Moffat 
Samuel! Bradstreet 
Hugh Gillespie 
Henry Munro 
John Jewell 


Harman Black 
Ensigns 

Edward Gilbourne 

Thomas Flynn 


John Wilson® 


Lieutenants 


1A Scotchman. He died at St. George’s, N. 
B., in 1848, aged 97. 

2 Died at York county, N. B., in 1823, aged 66. 

8 Was alive in 18438, at Dipper Harbor, N. B. 

4 Afterwards sheriff of Niagara, and surveyor 
of the king’s forests. Died at St. Catharine’s, 
C. W., May, 1842. 

5 Killed at Yorktown, and buried with military 
honors. 

® Rector of Suffolk, Va.; read Dunmore’s pro- 
clamation in his church, and left soon after; 
taken prisoner at sea and carried to France. 
Died at Frederickton, N. B., in 1812, aged 85. 

7 An excellent surgeon; he was sent to Bruns- 
wick to attend Simcoe, when wounded and taken 
in 1777. 

8Sabine does not include this, apparently, 
among the tory corps, unless it be his 2d Ameri- 
can regiment, He mentions a James Moffat, of 
R. I., a lieutenant in the 2d American regiment, 
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James Thompson Henry Powell Sargent 
David Whitley Marcus Ranford 
Walter Cunningham James Cordner 


Barker, Ceaplain 
James Keens, Adjutant 
James Slater, Quarter master 
George Armstrong, Surgeon. 


New York VOLUNTEERS. 


George Turnbull,! Jliewtenant colonel com- 
mandant 


Henry F, Sheridan? Major 


Duncan Munro 

Robert Paterson 

John Ludwick De 
Beck 


Captains. 


Richard Kane 
Finley Burns 

John Coffin 3 

Allan Cameron 
William M Johnstone 
John Althause 


Ensigns 
Cosby Hunt? 
Thomas Walker 
Benjamin Townsend 
William Gray 4 Allan Cummings 
John McGregor ® Allan Cameron, junr- 
Archibald McLean® John Althause, jun 


Lieutenants 


who, after the war, went to Shelburne, N, 8., 
and Chas. Valancy, captain in the king’s Ameri- 
ean regiment, and John Wilson, a lieutenant in 
the 2d American regiment, 

1 Sabine calls the regiment the 8d American, 
or N. Y, Volunteers, which makes the previous 
one the 2d, as already inferred. In Oct., 1777, 
at Fort Montgomery, Turnbull was captain in 
the Loyal Americans, and, for his gallantry, put 
in command of the N. Y. Vol. In 1779, distin- | 
guished at Savannah. In 1780, he three times 
repulsed Sumter at Rocky Mount. 

2Was highly distinguished at the battle of | 
Eutaw Springs in 1781. 

8 John Coffin was of Boston. Volunteered at 
Bunker Hill; got a commission, rose to captain 
in the Orange Rangers, exchanged to the N. Y. | 
V., and went to Georgia with it in 1778. Dis- 
tinguished at Savannah, Hobkirk’s Hill, Cross | 
Creek; made brevet major for gallantry at Eu- 
taw Springs; retired on half pay, and settled 
in New Brunswick. Colonel in British army in 
1797; major-general in 1803; lieutenant-gene- 
ral in 1809; generalin 1819. served many years 
in the assembly and council. He died in King’s 
county, N. B., in 1838, aged 87. 

*Perhaps of Westchester, N. Y.; who died in 
N. B. in 1824, Of Philadelphia, 

7 Drowned in the St. John, N. B., before 1805. 

® According to Sabine, became a captain, dis- 





| John Vanput 


Isaac Brown,! Chaplain 
Benjamin Townsend, Adjutant 

Quartermaster 
— — Surgeon 


Royat FENsIBLE AMERICANS. 


Joseph Gorham,? liewtenant colonel command- 
ant. 
Thomas Batt,? major 


Ambrose Sherman 4 
Constant Conner5 
Alexander Achison 


Captains 
George Burns 
Gilfred Studholm 
Philip Bailey, capt. ‘ 

lets J» ap Ensigns 
Wink Tongue 
William D. Street 
Alexander Sutherland® 
Joseph A. Gorham 


Lieutenants 
R. Wilson 
John Walker 


John Eccleston, Chaplain 
Peter Clench, Adjutant 
Robert Spears, Quartermaster 
William Cullen, Surgeon. 


Nova Scotia VOLUNTEERS. 


Governor Legge, colonel 


Charles Morris 
William Pringle 


Captains 
George H. Monck 


D. Cunningham 5 
Thomas Green Ensigns 
Thomas Cussee 
John Cunningham 


John Needham 
Thomas Fitzwilliams 


John Solomon 


Lieutenants 
Jonas Tawson 


tinguished at Eutaw Springs; staff adjutant in 
the war of 1812; member of assembly in New- 
Brunswick. Died at Nashwaak, N, B., in 1830, 
aged 76. 

1 Probably of Westchester county, and a pro- 
tester in 1775, 

2 Sabine supposes Gorham to have been a Mas- 


sachusetts man, 
ber, 1775. 

8’ Batt was major as early as Nov., 1776, and 
was then at Fort Cumberland, 

* Was also surgeon’s mate. He went to New 
Brunswick, and was drowned there. 

5 Died subsequently at Halifax, 

®Was after commissioned in the British army. 


He raised his corps in Decem- 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL DE LANCEY’S FIRST 
BATTALION 

Oliver De Lancey, Esq ; colonel 

John H. Cruger,! lieutenant colonel 

Joseph Green,? major 

Honorable Bennet Walpole,? brigade major 


John Rooney? 
Charles McPherson! 
Thomas Hays 
Thomas Cunningham 


Captains 

James Galbreath 
Jacob Smith 4 
Barrent Roorback5 
Thomas French 6 
Alexander McDonald? 
George Kerr, capt. 

lieut. 


Ensigns 


Nicholas E. Ord 
William Supple 
John Wormley 
Richard Boyle 
William Robins 


Lieutenant 
James French & 


Charles Bowden,!! Chaplain. 
Adjutant. 

Nathaniel Rogers, Quartermaster. 

Nathaniel Smith,12 Surgeon. 


1Cruger, a son-in-law of De Lancey, was a 
member of the council, and, at the beginning of 
the revolution, chamberlain of the city of New 
York. He is famous for his defense of Ninety- 
Six, and for his gallantry at Eutaw. He died 
in London in 1807, aged 69. 

2 Went to Ireland at the peace. 


8 Was also, according to Sabine, captain of in- 
fantry in the Queen’s Rangers. 

*Wounded at Ninety-Six; died on St. John’s 
river, N. B., in 1837, aged 88. 

5A physician of New York, where, after the 
war, he settled on half pay. In 1806 he joined 
Miranda’s project. 

®Entrapped near Savannah by Col. White of 
Georgia, who, with six men, captured French 
with 111 men and 180 stand of arms,—(Sabine) ; 
but see H. M., vol. viii, p. 291. 

‘Not apparently the husband of Flora, but a 
namesake, who died in New Brunswick in 1835, 
aged 72. 

® Died in York county, N. B., in 1820, aged 75. 

® Wounded in 1780, ln Georgia, in a skirmish 
with Pickins, and killed at Ninety-Six. 

10 Died apparently at St. John, N. B., in 1823, 
aged 81. 

11 Perhaps a son of Rev. John Bowden. 


12A physician of Rhode Island. Died in St. 
John, N. B., in 1818, aged 81. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL DE LANCEY’S SECOND 
BATTALION 

Stephen De Lancey,! liewtenant colonel 

Thomas Bowden,? major 


Captains Daniel Hallett 
George Dunbar Benjamin P. Griffith 
Thomas William Moore Colin Campbell ® 
Samuel Hallet? Justin McCartney 
Walter Campbell 4 William Brooke 
Alexander Constable Daniel Cameron 
Hawes Hatch5 
Edward Potts,® capt. 

lieut 


Ensigns 
Thomas Shrieve 
s Henry Ferguson 
Lieutenants Angus M:Dermot 
Alexander McMillan Charles N. Taylor 
Benjamin Lister? Geerge Brewerton 9 jr. 


Thomas Field, Chaplain 
Daniel Cameron, Adjutant 
Edward Potts, Quartermaster 
John Johnson, Surgeon. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Dr LANCEY’sS THIRD 
BATTALION 
Gabriel F. Ludlow,!° colonel 
Richard Hewlet,!! Lieutenant colonel 





1In 1765, clerk of the city and county of Al- 
bany; seized by the people in 1776, and sent to 
Hartford. In 1786, of the Nova Scotia council; 
subsequently chief justice of the Bahamas, and 
governor of Tobago. He died at Portsmouth, 
U. 8., in 1799. His son, Col. Sir Wm. F. De 
Lancey, fell at Waterloo. 

2A New Yorker; wen to England at the peace. 

SOf Long Island; arrested in 1776. He finally 
settled at St. John, N, B. 

‘Died at Musquash, N. B. 

50f Boston, which he left in 1776 with the 
royal army. Died at Lebanon, N. H., in 1797. 

®In 1783, became a lieutenant in the British 
army. 

1 Drowned in New Brunswick in 1803. 

8Had been ensign and quartermaster. He 
died at St. Andrew, N. B., in 1843. 

*Probably son of George Brewerton, who died 
in 1719 in command of this battalion. 

10O0f New York. In 1792, judge of vice-ad- 
miralty in New Brunswick. Commander-in- 
chief of the colony in 1803. Died in 1808. 

110f Hempstead. Captain in the French war, 
and at capture of Fort Frontenac; early took sides 
for the king. In 1777, he held Setauket against 
Gen. Parsons. He died near Gagetown, N. B., in 
1789. His widow died on Long Island in 1819, 
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Gabriel De Veber,! major. 


John Clowes5 
Edmund Evans 
Ichabud Smith 6 
Samuel Clowes5 
Ensigns 
William McFarland 7 
Nathan Barnum 
Zachariah Brown & 
William Montgomery? 


William Walter,® Chaplain 
Alexander Clark Adjutant 
Edmund Evans, Quartermaster 
Charles Doughty,’ Surgeon 


Captains. 


Edward Allison 2 
Gilbert Colden Willet 
Charles Hewlet 
Elijah Miles 
Thomas Lister 


Lieutenants. 
Gerrard Clowes® 


Kina’s AMERICAN REGIMENT 
Edward Fanning, Esq' ;19 Colonel 


George Campbell, Esq'; liewtenant colonel 
James Grant, Esq ; major 


1He was, in 1782, lieutenant colonel of the 
Prince of Wales American Volunteers. He was 
sheriff of Sunbury county, N, B., in 1792, and 
died there, 

20f Long Island. Died in New Brunswick. 

8 Died at Maugerville, Sunbury county, N. B., | 
in 1831, aged 79. 

4Settled in New Brunswick, but returned to 
the U. 8. 

5Gerard became captain. All three retired to 
New Brunswick on half pay. Gerardus was 
killed in 1798. 

6 Afterwards captain lieutenant, 
gerville, N. B., in 1823, aged 67. 

7 After the peace they embarked on the trans- | 
port ship Martha, which was wrecked near 
Tusket river. Of 170 men, women and children, 
only 65 were saved, Lieut. McFarland and En- | 
sign Montgomery, and, apparently, Doughty, | 
were lost, 

® Died in Sunbury county, N, 
aged 78. 

® Rector of Trinity church, Boston; a graduate 
of Harvard (1756); lost £7000 by his loyalty; | 
went to New Brunswick, but returned to Boston, 
and was rector of Christ church. Died in 1800, 
aged 61. 

Born on Long Island; son of Col. Phineas 
Fanning; graduated at Yale, and removed to | 
North Carolina, where he was conspicuoug as | 
one of the causes of the Reg ‘ator outbreak, | 
In 1777 he raised a corps of 460 men, called the | 
Associated Refugees, or King’s American Regi- 
ment, for which £2000 was subscrbied in New 


Died at Mau- 


B., in 1817, 


| ties, 


| James was a younger brother. 





York, and £1019 in Kings and Richmond coun- 
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Captains. Dugald Campbell 
Abraham De Peyster'James McKay 
Thomas Cornwall § Stephen Hustace 
Isaac Atwood George Cox 
John W Livingston John Sargent 
Robert Gray Leonard Reed 
Thomas Chapman Barclay Fanning 
Peter Clements 2 . 

Jas De Peyster! capt.  Ensigns 
heut John Young 
; Alexander Grant 

Lieutenants. David Purdy‘ 
William Wightman? Thomas Barker 
John Burn Elisha Buddé 
Roderick McLeod Edward Mecan 
Peter J. Smith Abel Hardenbrooke 


Samuel Seabury,® Chaplain 
John Cruikshanks Adjutant 
George Thomas, Quartermaster 
Robert Tucker,? Surgeon 


PRINCE OF WALES’ AMERICAN VOLUN- 
TEERS 
Mountfort Brown, Esq; colonel 
lieutenant colonel 
John Carden,® major 


He served in Rhode Island, and on Long 
Island, In 1782, he was surveyor-general of 
New York. Sept. 23, 17°3, lieutenant-governor 
of Nova Scotia; from 1786 to 1805, lieutenant- 
governor of Prince Edward’s Island; major- 


| general in 1793; lieutenant-general in 1799; 


general in 1808. He died in London in 1818. 

1 Born at New York in 1753, He was second 
in command at King’s Mountain in 1780. After 
the peace, was treasurer of New Brunswick. 
In 1786 he be- 
came first lieutenant in the royal artillery, and 
distinguished himself at Valenciennes in July, 
1793, and was killed at Lincelles in August of 
that year, 

? Died near Fredericton, N, B., in1833, aged 94, 

3’ Wounded at Hobkirk’s Hill in 1781. 

‘Son, perhaps, of a Capt. David Purdy of this 
regiment, who was wounded in 1778. 

5 Born at White Plains; son of James Budd; 
killed by the Cow Boys. Ensign Budd was at 


| Savannah, and in other actions in the south. 


After the peace, justlce of the common pleas in 
Nova Scotia, Died at Liverpool, England, in 


| 1813, aged 51. 


6 The well known Bishop of Connecticut. 

7Perhaps the Wilmington (N. C.) physicion, 
whose property was confiscated in 1779, 

® Was in command at Hanging Rock when at- 
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James Shanks 
Michael Ambroseé 
Josiah Wheeler 
Thomas Lindsay 
James M’Donald? 
John O Neill. 


Ensigns. 
Robert Keating 
Patrick Jarret 
John Ness 
a. James Place 

: John Westrop 
Mathias Ross James Bridgham 
William Conroy junr. John Wentworth Hol- 
Monson Hoyt*® land? 
George Penton, Chaplain 
John Ness, Adjutant 
Monson Hoyt, Quarter master 
James H. Thomas, Surgeon. 
(To be continued. ) 


Captains. 
John Bowen 
Stephen Hoyt 
Daniel Lyman! 
John Collet 
Andrew Maxwell 2 
John Bridgewater? 
Stephen Holland‘ 
Charles McNeil, capt. 

lieut. 


CAMP LIFE IN 1776—SIEGE OF BOS- 
TON. 

[I inclose a few extracts from a MS. journal of 
upwards of one hundred pages, kept by a re- 
volutionary officer, who was a lieutenant in a 
Connecticut regiment. The journal is enti- 
tled, ‘ Diera from Jan. 4th to April 6th, 1776.” 
As it is too long for the H. M., I have copied 
what is of general interest, omitting personal 
details, and modernizing the spelling. I dont 
know where so minute a description of the 
particulars attending the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by the British army in 1776, can be found 
as in the following diary. ] 





tacked by Sumter in 1780, and disgraced him- 
self by resigning to Capt. Rouslet of the Infantry 


of the Legion during the action. Died in April, 
1783. 

1A graduate of Yale in 1770. At the peace, 
he was major. Member of assembly of Nova 
Scotia. Died at the Invalids, London, in 1809. 

20f Maryland, apparently. A Maxwell, ma- 
jor of this regiment, surrendered Fort Granby 
to Lee. After the war, accused Arnold of arson, 
and was sued by the traitor, who recovered 2s. 
6d. damages. Hoyt apparently lived on Long 
Island in 1792. 

8 Died in England in 1803, aged 69. 

4One of this name at Portsmouth, N. H., was 
banished in 1778. 

5 Died in St. Martins, N. B. 

6 Perhaps a son of Alexander and the famous 
Flora McDonald, 

7Was a lieutenant at the close of the war. 
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Saturday, Jna. 6, 1776.—We set off 
about sunrise, [from Fisk’s] and had a te- 
dious walk into Providence, where we ar- 
rived between 10 and 11—took breakfast at 
Col. Dexter’s—did several, errands, and left 
town a little after 12; travelled a little out 
of the road, for the sake of seeing a very large 
burying place, north of the town, where I ob- 
served a remarkably fine tomb, in which was 
deposited Oliver Arnold, Attorney General ; 
went forward to Stark’s at Pawtucket, where 
drank some flip with a man from Guilford, 
Conn., who had just met with a fall from a 
horse, by which he was very wet and cold; 
after a short sitting, marched forward to Dag- 
gett’s in Attleboro; where we arrived about 
sunset, and were agreeably intertained with 
the landlord’s company during the evening, 
who also sung us several psalm tunes, and 
about 9 o’clock went to bed. 

Sunday, Jan. 7,—We set off from Dag- 
gett’s, about sunrise, cameto Macka’s, at 9 
o’clock, where we ate breakfast; about 10 
o’clock set off again ; were diverted with Tra- 
cy’s telling us some of the high transactions 
of the citizens. We came to Man’s about 
12 o’clock, at between meetings, where we 
drank some flip, and did some writing; then 
came forward to Hedden’s, where we drank 
some more flip, and did some writing , then 
set off again and came to Cheney’s, a little 
before sunset; concluded to lodge here to- 
night; had some fried mutton for supper. 

Jan. 8,—Set off from Cheney’s about sun- 
rise, and travelled as far as Gay’s before 
breakfast ; called in again at Ames, Richard’s 
& Child’s, and about 3 o’clock came into 
Camp [at Roxbury]; found our company in 
the house that Col. Huntingdon lately occu- 
pied fixed our straw buncks prepared our 
lodgins, and went to bed alittle after 8 o'clock ; 
was soon alarmed onthe other side of the 
water ; dressed myself, went up on to the hill, 
where I saw a small village near the water, 
on the west of Charlestown in flames. 

Jan. 9,—After breakfast went over to Col. 
Parson’s Reg’t—saw Lieut. Baldwin and 
some others ; drank some sling with them at 
Eldredge’s; went into the Reg’t. where I 
lit of Ensign Lyman, and drank some flip 
with him ; saw a man who was in last night’s 
attack on Charlestown, by whom I learned 
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that about 400 men under Maj. Knowlton 
were sent there to burn the houses left stand- 
ing by the Regulars when they burnt the 
rest of the town last June, [at Bunker Hill 
fight] which they effected with great success, 
burning all the houses, except two or three, 
and took five prisoners without the loss of 
aman. 

Jan. 10,—After breakfast, went and took 
a view of the ground where we encamped 
last summer ; now a desolate place, the tents 
all struck and carried off, the chimneys left 
partly standing and partly thrown down ; 
but none of my companions with whom I 
have spent so many agreeable hours, now 
appear there, nor will they again, for some 
are already numbered with the dead. 

Jan, 11,—After breakfast, went up onto 
our Regimental parade where | lit of one 
Lieut. Pidge of the minute men, who belongs 
to Attleboro, as he tells me. I find him an 
honest, uncultivated fellow who talked very 
sensibly and freely, on the two capital vices 
of the country, viz. the tyranny and pride 
of the Clergy (or as he calls them, the 
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Bandeliers) and inslaving the Africans ; he 
made many just observations thereon, but 
in coarse, vulgar language. 

Sunday, Jan, 14,—About 2 o’clock went | 


to my friend Burrell’s where we dined on a 
noble good turkey, after which I sat awhile 
with him, his wife and some other ladies. 
Jan. 18,—After breakfast, I took a walk | 
up on the hill, and from there down to Gen. 
Spencer’s. Coming back I met Capt Mills, | 
who informed me of a Report in camp that 
Gen. Montgomery had been defeated near 
Quebec ; but the Report being told several 
ways, we hope it is groundless. | 
Sunday, Jan, 21,—After breakfast took a 
walk up into the woods, beyond Parker’s, 
the Butcher, and wrote twelve lines more, | 
of the Poem I have in hand, viz: 
Can any one whom Heaven’s care hath bless’d, 
And by Almighty love hath been caress’d, &c 


Sunday, Feb. 4,—Went to the Hospital | 
about 10 o’clock and attended the funeral | 
of Chas. Wright of ourCompany. He was 
buried in a new Burying Place at the south | 
end of Jamaica Pond, where I observed about | 
20 graves which I suppose all to be of sol- 
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diers who have diedin the Hospital; after 
the funeral, came home and dined with us; 
after dinner Capt Jewett and he had along 
disputation on Church Discipline &e. I 
accidentally put in a word about the disputes 
amongst the clergy which hath appeared of 
late in Connecticut, rendering it (in my 
opinion) of as little value as half a dozen old 
Almanacks. This observation gave great 
offence insomuch, that a Rev. Divine present 
presumed to call me a Blasphemer, at least 
against man (as he said). In the evening 
had considerable discourse with Capt Jewett 
on the subjects of Religion, &c. 

‘eb. 14,—Just before day-light we were 
alarmed by seeing all the buildings on Dor- 
chester Neck in flames, which made a grand 
appearance. While viewing them I losta 
sly dog of a prisoner, who made his escape 
from the Guard. Had a good breakfast of 
fried eels, after which, feeling unwell, took 
a nap. 

Feb. 19,—Made an evening visit at Col. 


| Wyllys ; where met a number of gentlemen: 


while there Col. Robinson and Mr Chase 


| came in with little Ashley who was about to 


engage Maj. Park in a duel, which was a 


| matter of great diversion to the company. 


Feb: 26,—After breakfast, Lieut. Harris 


| and I set off for Cambridge, with Mr Grif- 
| fin, Capt. Darrow, Ensign Pendleton, Xe. 


Obliged to go round by sign of the Punch 
Bowl, on account of the bridge over the 
creek being broken to pieces by the ice: 
Arrived at Cambridge about 11 o’clock, and 


| went into a tavern for refreshment, where 


we found Capt. Giles Wolcott; then went 
over to the Colleges and to the Artillery 
Park, where we spent some time in viewing 
the Artillery and other warlike stores ; then 


| went to Prespect Hill, where we saw Gene- 


rals Putnam and Sullivan viewing the 
works; then to Cobble Hill, after looking 


| at the works there, crossed overa creek on 
| very rotten ice to Leachmere’s Point, where 


they are building a Bomb Battery. The 
works here seem to be the most formidable 
of any post we have visited. Returned back 
to Durkee’s Regt, called to see the Col. who 
was very sick of a fever; Lieut Bingham 
was also sick ; came into town, called in to 
see Lieut Adams, where we found several 
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officers playing cards, amongst the rest was 
Col. Alden and Coit; we here drank some 
todda, and dined on fresh cod fish fried. 
Set off for home, called in at a tavern in 
Brookline, where we drank some flip with 
Capt Mason from Lebanon ; our next remove 
we reached Capt Darrow’s quarters -where 
we were very agreeably entertained by Dr. 
Eley’s singing, &c. whileabout 10 o’clock, 
when Lieut. Harris and poor Fitch waded 
home through the mud. 

March, 2.—I took a walk up to the Meet- 
ing House ; saw the train at fixing shells, &c; 
also saw four mortars which were brought 
over from Cambridge. A mighty report 
prevails that the militia of the neighboring 
towns for 20 miles around, are ordered in 
to our assistance in the intended attack on 
Boston. About 11 p. M. alarmed by the 
heavy report of Cannon or mortars, upon 
which Lieut. Harris and I went onto the 
hill, where we saw several shells hove from 
Boston over towards Leachmere Point; we 
also observed one hove from Cambridge side 
into Boston (which we judged to be from 
the “Congress,” It fell, as we think, near 
the center of the town, and by the sound of 
the explosion it probably fell into some cel- 
lar. The firing was continued from both 
sides till a late hour. 

Sunday, March, 3d. Turned out before 
day, to the Alarm Post; then went down 
to our little fort, where we performed the 
parapet firing, and crinclecrancle marching, 
&c. in great plenty. Observed several 
shells hove each way, one in particular into 
Boston, which fell a little this side of the 
Alms House, the explosion of which illumi- 
nated a considerable of the hither part of 
the town. 

Several shot were also fired. Informed 
that our people burst a 10 inch mortar last 
night, which wounded 3 or4men. Towards 
night our men were ordered to draw four 
days’ provisions; a number of boats are car- 
ried from Dorchester, and a number of 
heavy cannon from Dorchester to Cam- 
bridge. 

March, 4th “ Going on to Dorchester neck 
to night,” is now the toast of the day. 
About 10 oclock, took a walk up to the 
Meeting House, where [learned that a Brig. 
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General, Cols. Whitcomb, Reed, and Wyl- 
lys, with six other field officers, and two 
thousand men, properly officered, were to 
“go on to Dorchester this night’ about the 
middle of the day, a very large party of 
teams made their appearance in camp en- 
gaged for our enterprise to-night. 

March, 4th—A little before sunset 
marched off from Roxbury; but for more 
than half a mile before we came to Dorches- 
ter lines, we overtook teams in great plenty, 
nor did we find any vacancy till we came to 
the lines; in some places they were so wedged 
in together, we were obliged to leave the 
road to get forward; reached the lines at 
7 o’clock, where we waited halfan hour for 
orders, when a signal was given and the can- 
nonade began at Lamb’s fort, and was imme- 
diately answered by a very warm fire from 
the enemy’s lines; a brisk fire between N, 
Boston and our fortifications on Cambridge 
side, began soon after. It was supposed 
there was a thousand shot and shells hove 
this night, by both armies, more than three- 
fourths of which were sent from Boston. 
Our party consisting ofabout 2400 men, with 
300 teams, were crossing the marsh, on to the 
Neck, which together with a fresh breeze 
at S. W. concealed us from the enemy until 
they could see our works by day-light. The 
division to which I was assigned, com- 
manded by Col. Whitcomb, was ordered on, 
to the northerly hill, where in one hour’s 
time we had a fort enclosed, with fascines 
placed in shandelears ; and we immediatley 
employed as many men at intrenching as 
could be advantageously, used for that pur- 
pose. A larger party was assigned the high 
hill, where they erected a larger fort, built 
much in the same manner as ours, There 
were also four other smaller forts and bat- 
teries erected this night on other eminences 
on the Neck. 

March, 5th. 1776.—This is the anniver- 
sary of the celebrated “massacre” in the 
streets of Boston in 1770, and although there 
may not perhaps be so great a display of elo- 
quence as has for several years been wont on 
this occasion, yet I dare say there has never 
been a more honorable appearance of Ameri- 
can Policy, than what is this day obvious, 
both to our friends aud enemies, especially 
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in the town of Boston (the ancient theatre 
of those peculiar exhibitions) in taking 
possession of and fortifying the important 
post of Dorchester Neck. It may also be 
observed, that what is this day wanting in 
the beauties of rhetoric and oratory, is more 
than made up in the awful exhibition of 
artificial thunder and lightning which has 
been so entertaining to our eyes and ears 
the night past—Our party, under the im- 
mediate command of Brig. Gen. Thomas, 
having taken possession of almost every ad- 
vantageous eminence on the Neck, and 
considerably fortified them, were relieved 


by a detachment of 3000 men from the | 


Roxbury lines, without the notice of the 
enemy: our division marching off in the 
rear of the whole, crossed the marsh a little 
before sunrise, but yet we escaped the shot 
of the enemy, and came home to our quarters 
sun about an hour high, weary and hungry. 
The excessive cannonade and bombard of 
last night, did no damage in Roxbury, ex- 
cept mortally wounding Lieut. Mayo of Col, 
Leonard’s Regiment; he lately belonged to 
Roxbury ; his father and friends now living 
in this town were some of them with him 
when he died. He was shot in the thigh 


bone that the surgeons immediately took off 
the limb up near the body, and although 
he did not bleed to excess, yet his pain was 


so exquisite occasioned by the bone being | 


shivered to pieces quite to his hip joint, 
that he died about 9 o’clock in the morning. 
I hear that one man was killed, and 4 or 5 
wounded last night on the Cambridge side. 
The firing ceased on both sides this morn- 
ing, before sunrise; nor was it renewed thro’ 
the whole day and night following. 
taking some refreshment, walked up the 
Hill, to look over to my friends on Dor- 
chester Hill, who appeared to go on with 
their work bravely, without interruption, 
About 10 o’clock the enemy gave them a 
few shots, some 50 or 60, but no damage 
done except spoiling two guns. 


March 6th.—Two of our men were wound- | 


ed on Dorchester Hill last night, one by a 

field piece going off by accident, while he 

was loading her; the other was wounded in 

the shoulder by a cannon shot from the 
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Castle. A little before noon we were alarm- 
ed by a signal at the [Roxbury] Meeting 
House, that the enemy were landing on Dor- 
chester ; the Regiment was turned out, and 
kept in readiness for action the remaining 
part of the day; but it afterwards appeared 
this alarm happened some how thro’ mistake. 

March 6.—We were turned out at the 
alarm post, at 2 o’clock in the morning, and 
continued in line till almost sunrise. 

March 8th.—About sunset we marched to 
Dorchester, and immediately proceeded to 
cross the Marsh. It rained moderately 
most of the night and part of next day. 
Col. Clark ordered our regiment, with Col. 
Robertson’s and Col. Parsons’ to march 
down and relieve Col. Shepherd’s party at 
Nook’s Point. We had noshelter thro’ the 
night, but constantly kept fires. I visited 
the sentries on the beach several times; 
several false alarms during the night added 
to our fatigue. 

March 9.—As it began to grow light our 
party was marched over to the Barrack, 
where they rested most of the forenoon. 
Our people have erected 7 barracks, each 
90 feet long, most of them are covered. 


| Towards night, Gen. Putnam and some 
by a cannon ball, which so fractured the | 


other big officers, were at the barracks. Got 
Gen. Thomas’ order for some rum for my 
party. On crossing the marsh again, were 
almost drowned in the mud; nor did we 
fare much better on the road to Roxbury, 
for in many places the mud was nearly as 
deep as the top of my boots: reached 
home a little before 9, with stomachs well 
prepared for eating, drinking, or sleeping. 
Soon after we got home, the enemy began 
to cannonade Nook’s Point, probably occa- 
sioned by their discovering our intention to 
fortify that place: heavy firing of cannon 
all night, which killed Doct. Dole of Col. 
Whitney’s Regt. and also a Lieut. and two 
other men. 

Sunday, March 10.—By late movements 
in Boston, it appears they are vastly alarm- 
ed ; and that the enemy are conveying away 
their treasure with all speed; many think 
they will soon leave the town. About 4 
this P. M. I went with Lieut Harris up on 
to the Hill, and saw upwards of 20 vessels 
under sail, going out of the harbor, 
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March 11.— After breakfast, went up 
on to the Hill, to observe the situation of the 
enemy; found that the vessels which fell 
down the harbor yesterday, were come to 
an anchor some distance below the Castle, 
but no uncommon motion is apparent among 
the shipping. I then went to Gen. Spen- 
cer’s, where I borrowed a copy of the late 
Intelligence that came out of Boston, which 
hath occasioned so much discourse in Camp, 
and is now doubtless much spread in the 
country, which is as follows, viz : [This doc- 
ument will be found in the Appendix to the 
8d vol. of Sparks’s Washington. ] 

March 11.—Borrowed “ Common Sense” 
of Col. Gay, and find it to be a masterly 
piece, well adapted to the times. Our Reg’t 
last night received orders to march at the 
shortest notice, at any time when the neces- 
sity of the service requires it. 

March 13.—Orders came to night for 
the Riflemen to march to morrow. 

March 14.—Orders were received to-day 
for Cols. Stark, Patterson, Webb, Greaton 
and Webb, to march to-morrow morning, 
at 9 o’clock. 


March 15.—Called in at Waterman’s, 
where I saw the effigy of Gen. Putnam, 
which is indeed a new thing, and bears no 
great likeness to any thing in heaven, 
above, &c. 

Sunday, March 17.—Attended the alarm 


post as usual; heard several cannon as we 


were coming home. While at breakfast, 
alarmed by the drum’s beating to arms, and 
the Reg’'s were immediately hurried out. 
I went up to the north of Ruggles’ Fort, 
where I observed some very peculiar move- 
ments of the shipping; they continued fall- 
ing down the harbor, many of them sur- 
rounded with great numbers of boats till 
about noon, when I hear the Selectmen of 
Boston came out to Roxbury and informed 
the Generals that the British troops had all 
embarked and left the town; whereupon a 
detachment from our army marched in with 
the American Standard displayed, and took 
possession of the town about 2 P. M. A 
party from Cambridge, in boats, landed on 
the Common at the same time. I met with 
some trouble this night with a praying sen- 
try, which is not very common in camp. 
Walked out to Brookline before dinner with 
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‘Lieut Chamberlin, and bought 4 quire of 


paper, at the moderate rate of 3s. 4d. 

March 19.—This evening the regulars 
blowed up part of the Castle, and burnt the 
block-house on the lower point. Wm So- 
buck, an Indian, deserted this night. 

March 20.—A little after sun-rise, hear- 
ing a considerable cannonade down to the 
Castle, I went up on to the Hill, and viewed 
the Castle, fleet, &. Several guns were 
fired at the Castle while I was looking on. 
About 2 P. M. I went down to the old Bos- 
ton fortifications, and saw with great pleasure 
the curious works of the Regulars, with 
many cannon, &c. which they lefton the 
ground. Returned about sun-set, and re- 
ceived one month’s wages, £4.8.0. At 
about 9 o’clock was going to bed, but observ- 
ing a bright light down toward the Castle, 
went on to the Hill, where I had a fair pros- 
pect of the upper Block house and the large 
Barrack, with several other buildings on 
Castle Island all in flames, which so illu- 
minated the air, that altho it was a dark 
night, yet out of curiosity, I read part of a 
letter lately received from my wife. 

March 21.—Marched to Dorchester, 
where I fixed one of his majesty’s Powder 
Wagons that had drifted over from Boston 
harbor, and slept a comfortable nap on it 
without any disagreeable dreams. 

March 22.—Went over to Castle Island 
in a whale boat, where I saw the most curi- 
ous heap of ruins, and destruction that had 
ever met my observation. The works were 
stronger than I expected, but every thing 
that could be affected by fire, was laid. in 
ashes; most of the cannon of which a large 
number were left on the ground, and of 
very large size, had their ears or horns 
knocked off, and all spiked up; most of the 
carriages were also destroyed, with a great 
variety of camp utensils, &e., so as to be 
rendered useless, at least for the present. 

March, 25.—Went up to our upper fort, 
from which I sawa part of the British fleet 
under sail. 

March, 28.—Went thro’ Brookline to 
Watertown, calling at many shops by the 
way; reached Watertown a little before 
noon, where I spent some time, but could 
see nothing more curious than a double- 
geered Grist-Mill, which I much admired. 
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Went over to Cambridge; walked thro’ the 
burying ground, where I saw many monu- 
ments. Afterwards I met one Mr. Lambert, 
a Boston gentleman lately settled in Cam- 
bridge, who showed me the famous [country] 
seats of Gov. Oliver, Mr. Fayerweather, 
Gen. Brattle, the Vassals, and several other 
tories who have fled to the ministerial army 
for refuge, and thereby sold their country. 
I took a view of the artillery on Cambridge 
Common where I observed, among other 
valuable pieces, the famous “Congress” 
hooped up with bands of iron in a most 
shocking manner, as if she had been ailing ; 
called at the College, bought a newspaper, 


and proceeded immediately to Bunker Hill, | 
where I viewed the grand fortifications of | 


the Ministerialists, which are indeed vastly 


formidable, and equal, perhaps superior, to | 


any in New England; then viewed the ruins 


of Charlestown, a place beautifully situated, | 


and advantageous for trade. Not a single 


building remains standing, except a few | 
barracks, block houses, and huts erected by | 


the British for their own necessity. It was 


thought to contain over one thousand houses | 


before its destruction. 
with Ensign Pendleton, with whom I crossed 


Charlestown Ferry, and was conducted thro’ | 


Boston, calling at Wm. Porters, where we 
drank a glass of wine; finally returned 
home sufficiently weary. It is said most of 
the British fleet sailed out of our harbor this 
morning, and that one of the transports is 
drove on shore in such a manner, it is to 
be hoped she will not be got off. 

March, 29.—W ent on fatigue with a party, 
at levelling the works of the enemy on the 
Neck, which we demolished much faster than 
those villains erected. About noon Lieut 
Waterman and I went into town up as far 
as the old South Meeting House, and viewed 
the horrible destruction the Ministerial 
troops had made in this famous building, 
which is no less than 86 feet in length and 
62 in width, exclusive of the porches. The 
whole inside of this great house is entirely 
taken out except the gallery on one side, 
and a great quantity of -gravel laid on the 
floor, to make a convenient place to exer- 
cise their horses in. This day Col James 
Reed’s, Nixon’s, Poor’s, Prescott’s, Arnold’s, 
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and Baldwin’s Reg’'s marched from Cam- 
bridge. 

March, 30.—After breakfast all the offi- 
cers of our company went into Boston. We 
called at several shops to buy such articles 
as we needed ; also went to Fanueil Hall to 
see the market mightily thronged with 
people ; observed the ridiculous distinction 
made by the Regulars in this elegant build- 
ing, in order to fix it fora play house; then 
to Long Wharf, where we saw a very great 
quantity of sea-coal, and a number of saddles 


| of a peculiar make, prepared by the Regu- 


lars for carrying packs, &c. on their marches 
thro’ the country ; then went over to North 
Boston, viewed that part of the town, and 
went down to the West Battery, where 1 
observed the famous iron mortar left by the 
Regulars in their late hasty flight; we then 
ascended Mount Whoredom, where are 
several small forts ; and then proceeded to 
Beacon Hill where the agreeable prospect 
of the different parts of the town and places 
adjacent is vastly more pleasing than the 
curiosities of this particular fortification. 
We then viewed the grand seat of the cele- 
brated Col. Hancock, together with the 
Alms House and adjacent parts of the Com- 
mon; walked thro the town, observed two 
very large burying yards, the famous Stone 
Chapel, &. We then came home. 

Sunday, March 31.—By General Orders 
this afternoon, Cols. Learned’s, Parsons’s, 
Huntington’s, Ward’s, and Wyllys’s Reg’'s. 
will march on Thursday morning next. 

April, 1st—This morning the Militia 
Reg’s marched off in great noise and confu- 
sion, maintaining a brisk fire in almost every 
part ofthe Camp. After dinner wentin to 
town and took a view of the wharves on the 
easterly side of the town, where the enemy 
had erected several batteries to play on 
Dorchester, &c. on Wheeler’s Wharf we 
saw a large iron mortar which they had 
spiked up and thrown into the harbor ; then 
on to Fort Hill, and took a look at our new 
works, as well as the enemy’s old fortifica- 
tion. (While there two or three ships came 
in to Nantasket Road and joined the fleet, 
when they fired a round of cannon.) We 
then went over toward North End, as far 
as the canal thro’ the town; then home. 
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April, 2.—After breakfast went to Col. 
Huntington’s and received my old ration 
money of quarter-master Fanning, £3. 10. 0. 
Met Capt. Peters and went with him into 
Boston again ; called at several shops; saw 
a peculiar scuffle between a soldier and an 
Irish woman. Went to the Town House; 
and viewed all parts of this elegant building, 
though much damaged by the troops ; from 
the turret had an agreeable prospect of differ- 
ent parts of the town; thence to the North 
End, to Dr. Cutler’s church and burying 
ground, and a three-gun battery on Copp’s 
Hill; thence to Hancock’s Wharf, where I 
saw a number of men dragging the harbor, 
with a graplen for carriages, &c. which the 
enemy had thrown in. I saw them draw out 
one pair of carriage wheels, damaged, also a 
number of wheels and other articles; saw 
Daniel Prentice selling bacon to the poor 
Bostonians. I then went up into the Main 
Street, and with some difficulty obtained a 
dinner of codfish; thence to the Hay Market 
where I stopped some time to see the train 
remove a heavy cannon from that battery to 
Fort Hill; thence to Herman Brimmer’s 
where I bought two pair of stockings. 

April, 4.—At regimental parade the cere- 
mony of whipping was performed on one of 
Capt. Bissell’s men; after a long time we 
procured a team to carry our baggage ; load- 
ed up and about 11 o’clock marched out of 
camp and made no stop till we came to Rox- 
bury South Meeting House, while the Regt. 
was there, I went forward to Richards’ and 
procured a good dinner. We then marched 
to Gay’s in the south part of Dedham, and 
our Company put up at a widow’s house, a 
little eustward from the road, where I ob- 
tained comfortable quarters. 


April, 5.—Marched to Headin’s, south of | 


Walpole, where we catched a little raw roast 
veal, and moved on at l. 


and came to Bradford’s at about 1, and with 
much difficulty obtained a very moderate 
refreshment. We had a court martial here 
on a disorderly fellow of Hubbard’s Com- 
pany, who was sentenced to be whipped, but 
the colonel forgave him; marched through 
Pawtucket, and made no stop till we come 
to the great burying-place north from Prov- 
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idence, where the Regt. was formed into 
sub-divisions, in which manner we marched 
into town, where we arrived sun two hours 
high. I put up at Rice’s south of the bridge. 
[End of the Diary.] 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF “ DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA.” 


BY REV. JOHN W. HENRY CANOLL, 


THE recent death of Mons. Alexandre 
Vattemare, of Paris, well known as the pro- 
jector of the system of International Ex- 
changes, and the interest now manifested in 
everything relating to constitutional polity, 
which has induced an extensive republica- 
tion of De Tocqueville’s “‘ Democracy in 
America,” brings to my remembrance a 
statement made a few years ago by M. Vat- 
temare respecting the virtual authorship of 
that celebrated work. 

We had been speaking of the influence 
which the book had probably exerted on 
the public mind in America, and were 
almost insensibly becoming engaged in a 
discussion respecting its political ethics, 
when, suddenly rising from his seat and 
coming nearer to me with a copy of the 
work in his hand, he said, speaking with 
animation, but with unusual earnestness : 

“You think this is not a truly French 
view of centralization? I will tell you 
something. This is not a French book! 
This is not Monsieur ALEXIS DE 'T'OCQUE- 
VILLE who speaks ; it is your fellow-citizen, 
the Honorable Joun C. SPENCER !” 

I expressed surprise, and made a few 
inquiries. M. Vattemare replied : 

“T will-tell you. De Tocqueville was 
like many writers in this respect—he liked 


| to avail himself of the experiences and 
April, 6.—About 8 o’clock we marched, | 


views of others, when he thought they 
It happened, when he 
was in your States, that he became an 
admirer of Mr. Spencer, because of’ his 
great abilities and his knowledge of matters 
of law and government; and Mr. Spencer 
became much interested in him, though for 
a very different reason —he thought he 
could use him as a trumpet !” 
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M. Vattemare then proceeded to relate, 
with minuteness of details, that the historian 
and the jurist thenceforth met fre- 
quently, by appointment ; that Mr. Spencer 
was shown a half-filled outline of the work 
on which De Tocqueville was engaged, and 
dissented from the views there expressed ; 
that De Tocqueville finally adopted Mr. 
Spencer’s views, and, during several inter- 
views, actually committed to paper, for his 
forthcoming volumes, the views dictated by 
the learned and subtile lawyer, and subse- 
quently employed them in his celebrated 
work, with no essential modification of sen- 
timent — the passages constituting its basis 
or fundamental points as ultimately issued. 
M. Vattemare asserted that by the style 
alone he could identify many passages in 
which Spencer’s concise and elegant Eng- 
lish was “reflected in De Tocqueville’s 
French.” He, perhaps, was mistaken on 
that point, but I think it is certain that no 
one familiar with the great law-maker’s pol- 
icy and action with reference to the Revised 
Statutes, and the political changes transpir- 
ing during his eventful career, can fail 
to trace the analogy between the sentiments 
held by Spencer and those advanced in 
“America” by De Tocqueville. 

Interested in the statements made by M. 
Vattemare, I had some desire to know how 
he became acquainted with the facts, or, 
rather, to know whether the statements 
could be regarded as a reliable narrative 
of facts. Making, therefore, some remarks 
calculated to direct his thoughts to that 
point, he replied: 

“You think, perhaps, I may be misin- 
formed. 
Tocqueville did not tell me. 
and De Tocqueville, together, are the source 
of information. Look at these books.” He 


pointed to the piled-up tomes which he had | 


so industriously gathered. They constituted 
a curious collection. Some had been do- 
nated by princes, some by indigent students, 
in furtherance of his enterprise ; some had 


been purchased by him at the bookstalls | 
| the 15» of 4th month, 1645. 


bordering the Seine in Paris ; all to be sent 
forth to various libraries in Europe and 
America. 
peated, with evident complacency, his ani- 
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mation kindling as he spoke; ‘I put here 
the little volumes my hands can bring, 
and you see the great collection. So I put 
together, many times, what with my ears J 
hear the two men say, and I give you a 
great information !” 

I made a note of Mr. Vattemare’s state- 
ments, in his presence, and put the sub- 
stance of them on paper at the close of the 
interview. Those memoranda have been 
scrupulously adhered to in furnishing this 
account, and some of the peculiarities of 
phraseology are here given verbatim, 


New York, July, 1864. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION. NO. IX. 


RELICS OF THE EARLY COLONIAL TIMES. 


I. 
Will of John Benjamin. 1645. 


I, John Beniaman being in perfit memo- 
rie as touching my outward estate doe give 
and bequeathe to my Sonne John a double 
portion of my estate, and (to) my beloved 
wife two cowes, ffourtie bushells of Corne out 
of all my lands, to be allowed her towards 
the bringing up of my Small Children, year- 
ly, such as growes uppon the ground; one 
part of four of all my houshold stuffs: all 
the rest of my lands goods and chattells I 
will shall be equally divided betweene seven 
other of my children. Provided yt out of 
all my former estate my will is y' my wife 
during her life shall inioy the dwelling 


Spencer did not tell me. De | house I live in and three acres of the broken 


But Spencer | 


up ground next the house and two acres of 
the medow neare and belonging to the house. 


| That this will be truly performed I doe ap- 


poynt my brother John Eddie of Warter- 
towne and Thomas Marrit of Cambridge 
y' they doe ther best indeavour to see this 
performed. 

JoHN BENIAMAN. 


Witnes to this GrorGE MANING, } 


This was proved to be the Last Will & 
| Testament of Jo: Beniamin & he did further 
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declare (as an Addition to this his will) 
that his Wife should haue Lib’ty to take 
wood for her use upon any of his Lands 
during her life, Upon the Oath of Jo: 
Eddy. 
(5) 3: 1645. Before us, 
Tuo: DupiEy Gov'. 
Jo: Winturop D. Gov: 
—— 

The will of M-. Beniamin lately deceased. 
Recorded 12 (4) 1646 by 

WiLu1aM AspInwaLt V. Recorder. 


II. 
Letter of Gov. John Endecott, 1650. 

M:. Auditor Generall: There were 
divers gentlemen that attended mee at my 
going to the election together with the 
Servants, that at their going and return- 
ing back wth (me) had in beare & wine at 
Joseph Hermitage eleven Shillings & 44. 
Which I pray you giue a bill to the Treas- 
urer that hee may be paid. 
4th of the 8th month 1650. Yors, 


Jo: ENDECOTT. 


III. 


Deposition taken by Gov. Richard Belling- 
ham, 1652, 


Mark Hume of Boston aged 33 years or 
thereabouts deposeth and Sayth : 

That about thirteen yearessince this depo" 
Came into New England in a Shipp called 
the Jonathan, w'" Thomas Blanchard and 
his wyfe and two children, and his wives 
mother (as the depo" was informed) an old 
Sickly Wooman and very weak. And this 
depo" Sayth that he well remembers that the 
sayd Thomas Blanchard took very much 
paynes w'" the said old woman, and was very 
carefull of her, and Kept a candle burning 
by her (for the most part) all the night 
long, in so much that this depo", (having 
a Cabbin over against her in the said Shipp) 
did marvaile that he was able to endure the 
paynes & charges he continually had about 
her and the two children. 


Sworne 5°.—2i.—1652. 
before me, R. BELLINGHAM. 
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EF. 
Summons for Debt.—1653. 


Benjamin Sweat, by vertue hereof you 
are required to appeare att ye Next Court to 
bee holden at Hampton ye (1s') (3¢) day of 
the next oe there to answer to ye 
complaint of Natt: Winsley, in an action of 
debt of three pounds ad. money, to bee payd 
in Current Money: for a runlett of Sack 
wh you received of him; hereof faile you 
nott. Dated ye 27" of ye. 7 me, 1653. 

P. Curiam Too: BrapBury. 


we 
Tauern Licence: 1660. 


Wee the Select men of Salem aprove of 
Roger Preston to keep an Ordinary at his 
new dwellinge house ouer at the farme of 
Mr. Downing, for the refreshing of Stran- 
gers, as witnes o'. hands this 28. 9t. 1660. 

Epmonp BratrTin 
GEORGE CORNELL 
WALTER PRITE 
Tomas Lowrnropp.* 


VI. 
Deposition taken by Gov. John Leverett, 
1663. 


The Testimony of James Neighbor aged 
agout 46 years: This deponent testifieth 
& Sayth, that in his presence & heareing 
Mr. John Dix, did speak unto the rest of the 
undertakers menconed in his former Testi- 
mony, to goe on, for the recovering of their 
Ironworks, without him, Saying that he 
was a greate deal out of purse allreadie, and 
that when others were come up, in propor- 
tion with himself in point of charge, that 
then he wold advance his proportion with 
them. 

Taken vpon oath in Boston the 2 May 
1663 before Jno Leverett Cons'. 

Mr. John Giffourd testified upon oath to 
the truth of all above written in Court held 
at Ipswich the 5') of May 1663. 

p- me, Rosert Lorp, Clerk. 





*Capt. Thos. Lothropp commanded the com- 
pany of young men? who were murdered by 
King Philip, at Bloody Brook, near Springfield, 
Mass., in 1675. 
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VIL. 
Warrant for the election of Jurymen in 
Maine, in 1673. 


To the Constable of Charles Towne. In 
his Maties name: You are required to 
warne y° freemen that they meet & choose 
three able & meet men to serve on the Jury 
of Tryalls at the County Court to be held 
at yo’ Towne the 17'" of this instant. Also 
you are towarne Mr, John Thrumble Senr- 
ho: Osbume & his wife, & Bon''. Bowers 
& his wife, that they appeare & answer y¢ p" 
Tentments of the Grand Jury Severally 
for not attending the Public worship of 
God on ye Lords dayes. Also Michal Smith 
& his wife for disorderly living asunder each 
from other, & for witnesses M* Samuel 
Ward & Edw. Carrington. And hereof 
you are to make a true return under yo". 
hand & not to faile. 

Dat. 3.4, 1673 Tuomas DANFORTH. 


(Endorsed) 


There as bee choisin for ivery men 
Joseph Licoyn: Richard Lovein : ie 
Douse. I have warned the peirsins minsin- 
ed in this warrant. 

NATHANEL HucHeEson Consthabel. 


[Tho Danforth R. (Recorder acting as 
Clerk of the Court) took an active part in 
public affairs in the Province of Maine in 
the latter half of the 17'» Century. He was 
born in England in 1622, emigrated to Maine 
about 1655, was elected Deputy Governor 
in 1679. On the separation of the province 
from Massachusetts, in the same year, he 
was chosen as the first President, and continu- 
ed in that office until superceded by the 
usurpation of Sir Edmund Andros in 1686. 
He died in 1699, aged 77.] 


AN INDIAN WORK OF COTTON MA- 
THER. 


Sm—lIn a recent ramble over the eastern 
end of Long Island, searching for antiqui- 
ties, I found in an old mansion, where I 
presume it had probably rested during the 
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last century of its existence, an interesting 
and I think scarce, perhaps rare pamphlet, 
printed in Indian and English in the year 
1700, at Boston. I send you both the In- 
dian and English titles. The Indian title 
discloses the fact, certainly an interesting 
one, that it was written by Rev. Cotton 
Mather. The pamphlet is interesting in a 
philological point of view, as well as in 
many other ways. It is in 16mo., pp. 28, 
and is in good preservation. 

The work is printed on the left hand page 
in Indian, and on the right hand page in 
English; so that the corresponding words 
in the two languages stand directly oppo- 
site each other. 

Your friend, 
Samu. B. Bartow. 


62 E. 21st st., New York. 


An Epistie | To the Chriftian | INDI- 
ANS, | Giving them | A Short Accovnt, of 
what the | ENGLISH | Defire them to Know 
and to Do, | in order to their Happinefs. | 
Written by an Englifh Minifter at the | De- 
fire of an Englifh Magiftrate, | who fends vnto 
them this | Token of Love. | Bofton, | Print- 
ed by Bartholomew Green, and | John Allen. 
1700. 

Wuffukwhonk | En Chriftiancue afuh pean- 
tamwae | INDIANOG, | Wahteauwaheonac- 
vnt | Teanteagquaffinifh, | Nifh | Encuisx- 
mansoc | Kodtantamwog Indianog | Wahte- 
aunate kah Uffenate, | En michemohtae Wvn- 
niyevonganit. | Wuffukwhofik nafhpe Cotton 
Mather, | Englifhmanne Nohtompeantog, nam- 
poo | hamunate kodtantamoonk Edward 
Bromfield Englifhmanne Nanawvnnuaenah, 
noh okkodaninnvmav yev womoaufve | Ma- 
goonk en Indianfut. | Mufhauwamuk, | 
Printevnun nafhpe Bartholomew Green, kah 

| John Allen. 1700, 


RHODE ISLAND REBELLION AGAINST 
MASSACHUSETTS, IN 1692 


Proclamation by Gov, Sir. Wm. Phips. 


Province of t By his Excellency & 
Massachusets Bay ss. Council a Proclamation. 


Whereas, divers persons of y*, Town of 
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Little Compton & parts adjacent in ye, 
County of Bristol within this, their Magis- 
ties province, have been inveigled & drawn 
intoa bett & take part with Christopher 
Almy Sen'., Dan. Wilcox, Henry Head, & 
W™ Briggs of ye S¢ Town of Little Comp- 
ton, in opposition to y®. majisties Govern- 
ment, & with force & arms to protect them 
against their officers having lawful warrant 
to take them into custody to be brought to 
answer for several High misdemeanours 
wherewith they Stand charged. 

His Excelley & Council being rather 
desirous to reduce them by clemency than to 
use great severiy, doe hereby declare & 
make known to all such persons, that if up- 
on publication hereof they shall desist & 
come in to one or more of their majesties 
Justices within the S¢ County, submitting 
themselves to their majesties Authority and 
Governt., they shall be Indempnified for 
what is past behaving themselves peacea- 
bly & orderly for time to come, but in de- 
fault of making such submissions they may 
expect to be proceeded against as High 
Criminals. 

And the said Christopher Almy, Dan 
Wilcox, Henry Head & W™ Briggs are 
hereby required in y' Majesties names with- 
in the space of ffourty eight hours next 
after publication hereof to render them- 
selves unto some of y* Majesties Justices 
of the peace within the s¢ County of Bris- 
tol, that they may be brought to answer 
what shall be objected against them on y™ 
Majesties behalfe as they will answer their 
(refusal) at y' uttmost peril, Given under 
y® Seale of the s* Province at Boston, ye 
eighth day of Dec. 1692, in the fourth 
year of y™ Majesties Reign. 

WILLIAM Pups 
By order in Council 
Is* Addington Secret. 


Letter from Secretary Addington to Capt. 
Gookin, Enclosing the Preceding Procla- 
mation. 


Boston, December 8» 1692. 
sr 
His Ex:cy and Council have thought it 
adviseable to Emit a. Proclamation of In- 
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dempnity to such persons as have been un- 
adviseably inveigled and drawn in to take 
part with and Abet Christopher Almy and 
his accomplices in opposition to their Majtics 
Authority and Government, upon their sub- 
mission, hopeing that many of them may 
better Consider with themselves, & be ready 
to accept of their Majties Grace and Favour 
therein rendered unto them. If otherwise 
they shall be so hardy as to persist it will 
be a high aggravation of their offence, and 
render them more inexcusable whatever In- 
convenience and Severity may follow upon 
their refusal. The prudent Management 
and good Issue of this troublesome affair 
is of great moment. And lest the Weather 
should prevent his Excy’s Coming as was 
intended, a Letter is written to Maj' Wal- 
ley, desiring him to go over to advise and 
Labour therein. And it is expected that 
Cape Cullimore of Situate may come to 
you with a further assistance, by that time 
you receive these. He is esteemed a pru- 
dent person and gives Encouragement that 
he may be able to perswade and bring them 
to reason; he brings with him a Comission 
to your selfe. It will be most Eligible that 
the matter be effected with the least Noyse 
or Force, so as to prevent the Effusion of 
blood. When Maj Walley and Cape Cul- 
limore are joyned you, you will, be assisted 
with advice and otherwise. Let the per- 
sons that come in upon the Proclamation 
give in their names and make their submis- 
sion before one or more of their Maj'ies 
Justices. Endeavour all possible dispatch, 
that so you may return home, and in the 
interim give an accompt of what shall oc- 
cur, Wishing you good Success. If you 
have already seized any of the abettors, 
Let them give Bond with Sureties to answer 
at the next General Sessions of the Peace 
in the County, and in the mean time to be 
of the good behaviour. 
By order in Council 
Ise ADDINGTON, Secry. 
(Addressed) 
To Capt. Samuel Gookin 
at Little Compton 


These 
For their Maties Service. 
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NOTES. 
Tue First ScHoon IN NEw YorK City, 


—The first school opened in New Amster- | I pel 
| well qualified to fill the position of teacher 


dam, in 1633. Itwasan elementary parochial 
school under the management of the deacons 


of the Dutch Church. At that period the | 


city extended from the Battery northward 
only to the present location of wall street and 
contained a population of but four hundred 
persons. 

THE FIRST TEACHER was Adam Roeland- 
sen, who came from Holland in company 


with Wouter Van Twiller, to fill the triple | 
He | 


office of teacher, chorister and beadle. 
came from the land where the pilgrims found 


their first home on escaping from the religious | 
Whilesojourning | 


persecutions in England. 
there they learned to prize education and 
good schools as the noblest allies of liberty. 
About a dozen years prior to the advent of 


the first schoolmaster on the island of Man- | 
hattan, the Pilgrims had borne with them | 


across the Atlantic the seeds of public educa- 


tion, which they subsequently planted in | 


the New England colonies, side by side with 
the church. 

About ten years after the first school was 
opened, those early Knickerbockers began 


to agitate the subject of erecting a building | 


for itsaccommodation. It took them twenty 


years to agree upon a suitable site, collect the | 
necessary means, and erect their first school- | 
house which was completed about 1663. | 
While arrangements for building this school- | 
house were in progress, in 1659, the first | 


“Latin Schoolmaster ” arrived from Hol- 
land. 

In 1687, the first English Grammar-school 
was commenced in New York. It subse- 
quently received fifty pounds a year from 
the English colonial goverment for the sup- 
portofitsteacher. In addition, forty pounds 
were granted to this institution for the pur- 
pose of establishing free scholarships. In 
1702 this school was established on the 
King’s Farm, and thus became the germ of 
King’s College. During this period the 
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Island of Manhattan was in the possession 
of the English, and the name of the city had 
been changed from New Amsterdam to New 
York. Its population was about five thou- 
sand. 

The citizens of this young metropolis were 
very desirous of securing a person who was 


in their first English Grammar-school, and 
accordingly they wrote to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, requesting him tosend them a “‘ master, 
as there was not any person within the city, 
proper and duly qualified to take upon him- 


| self the office of schoolmaster in said city, 
| with whose convenienee it wouldbe agreea- 


| ble.” 


In 1782 a “ Free School for teaching the 
Latin and Greek and practical branches of 
mathematics” was incorporated by law. 
In 1754 a royal charter was granted for es- 
tablishing an English college, which was 
called King’s College. Two years later an 


| edifice was erected for its use, on grounds 


granted for that purpose by the corporation 
of Trinity Church. A few years subse- 
quently, a grammar-school and a medical de- 
partment were added. This institution was 
in a flourishing condition at the beginning 
of the American Revolution; but the war 


| suddenly suspended its operations, and the 


building was occupied for military purposes. 


| After the Revolution this college was reopen- 


ed and its name changed to Columbia Col- 
lege, which it still bears. 

As the population of the city increased, 
new schools were occasionally opened ; some 
for private instruction, at expensive rates of 
tuition ; others, under the management of the 
different religious denominations, and known 
as charity schools, were chiefly designed for 
the children of the poor families belonging 
to their respective churches. Prior to 1800 
no provision had been made for public 
schools, and the means of education were 
entirely beyond the reach of the great body 
of the citizens. 

Some time during 1795 several benevo- 


| lent ladies, of the Society of Friends, formed 
| an association for the purpose of aiding poor 


women who were not of the order of Qua- 
kers. In afew years they observed that 
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there was a large and increasing class of poor 
children who were entirely without the means 
of education, even at the charity schools of 
the different churches. Accordingly, in 
1802, they opened a school for poor girls, 
children of that class of women for whom 
their association provided employment and 
the means of support. Afterwards they ad- 
mitted both girls and boys into their schools ; 
but they finally excluded all boys from them, 
admitting girls only. These schools were 
taught by these benevolent ladies in person, 
taking the duty week by week, in turn. 

The success of the schools for girls sug- 
gested a plan for opening similar schools for 
boys. On the 19th of February, 1805, 
twelve philanthropic gentlemen met for the 
purpose of considering this subject. The 
result of this meeting was the presentation 
of a memorial to the Legislature of the State 
of New York, which was signed by about 
one hundred prominent citizens, asking for 
a charter, and such pecuniary aid as would 
enable them to establish free schools. 

On the 9th of April,1805, the Legislature 
of New York passed “ An act to incorporate 
the society instituted in the city of New 
York, for the establishment of a free school, 
for the education of poor children who do 
not belong to, or are not provided for, by 
any religious society.” This act provided, 
that ‘‘ any person who should contribute to 
the society the sum of eight dollars should 
be a member thereof; and any person who 
should contribute the sum of twenty-five 
dollars should be a member, and be further 
entitled, during the life of such contributor, 
to send one child to be educated at any school 
under the care of the society; and whoever 
should contribute the sum of forty dollars, 
should be a member, and be entitled to send 
two children, etc.” 

This act also provided that the society 
should manage by thirteen trustees, to be 
elected on the first Monday in May in every 
year, who should be members of said cor- 
poration and actual residents of the city of 
New York. The first Board of Trustees was 
elected on the tenth day of May, 1805, and 
composed of the following persons, with 
whom the plan of the society originated : 

De Wirt CriinTon, President. 





Joun Murray, JR, Vice President. 

LEONARD BLEECKER, Treasurer. 

BenJAMIN D. Perkins, Secretary. 
Gilbert Aspinwall, Thomas Eddy, Thomas 
Franklin, Mathew Franklin, Adrian Hege- 
man, William Johnson, Samuel Miller, Ben. 
jamin G. Minturn, and Henry Ten Brook. 

This association having now assumed a 
responsible shape, the trustees began to ap- 
peal to the public for the necessary means 
to carry forward their noble enterprise. 

Notwithstanding great exertions were made 
in soliciting subscriptions, nearly twelve 
months elapsed before they had collected a 
sum sufficient to warrant them in making 
the requisite engagements for opening a 
school. 

About this time intelligence reached this 
country concerning the mode of teaching 
elementary classes, which had then just 
been introduced into a school of about one 
thousand children in London, under the su- 
perintendence of Joseph Lancaster. ‘Econ- 
omy in expense, and facility and expe- 
dition in communicating instruction,’ were 
the characteristic distinctions claimed for 
this method of instruction. 

This plan of teaching comprehended read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. A school was 
divided into classes of ten or fifteen pupils 
each, who were placed under the care of a 
monitor, who was a pupil in a class of higher 
grade. Thus the children were to be made 
the instruments of their own instruction. 

One of the Board of Trustees had visited 
Lancaster’s school in London, and was very 
desirous of adopting the same system in the 
schools of this society in New York. At 
length a teacher was found,who appeared ta 
be qualified for the undertaking, and a small 
apartment was secured in Bancker street, 
(now Madison) near Pearl street, and the 
first school under the charge of this society 
was opened on the 14th of May, 1806. In 
a few days this school contained forty-two 
pupils. This was the first Lancasterian 
School established in America. 

About this time Col. Henry Rutgers pre- 
sented two lots of ground in Henry street, 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a school- 
house to meet the wants of the poor in that 
part of the city. These lots were valued at 
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$2,500. In addition, the citizens contributed 
cloth, stockings, shoes and hats, to make the 
children who attended the schools comfort- 
able during the severe cold weather. 


Mission Santa Cxiara, Cat.— The 
Mission Santa Clara was founded the 12th 
of January, 1777, on the banks of the Gua- 
dalupe river, at the expense of Charles III, 
“King of Spain and the Indies.” The two 
first pastors of this mission were Father Jose 
Antonio de Murguia and Father Thomas de 
la Pefia. The place in which the mission 
was first founded was called by the natives 
“Socoistika,” which means laurel trees, 
from the large quantity of laurels in the 
vicinity. About the beginning of the year 
1779, a great inundation swept over the land, 
destroying’the church and buildings. With 
undiminished energy the fathers laid, on the 
19th November,1781, the corner stone of a 
new church, ina place called by the Indians 
“ Gerguensun,” which means “Valley of 
the Oaks,” at a distance of half a league 
from the former site. The dimensions of this 


church were as follows: Forty and one-half | 


varas long by nine broad on the inside. The 
walls were of adobe, and were a vara and a 
half thick by eight varas high, and situated 
on thé ground on which Mr. Redman’s house 
now stands. 

On the 15th of May, 1784, the Church 
was finished and dedicated to Sta. Clara, by 
the “Holy man, Father Junipero Serra,” 
assisted by Fathers Murguiaand De la Peijia. 
The interesting ceremony commenced by 
Father Serra’s handing the key of the new 
church to Don Pedro Fages, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Royal Troops and Military 
Governor of the Californias. Don Pedro 
thereupon proceeded to open the door, and 
thereby became guardian of the mission. 
The Governor was assisted by Don Jose 


Joaquin Moraga, Vice Governor. The mo- | 
ment of presentation was one of great rejoic- | 


ing, and was celebrated by the firing of guns 
and festivities. 

The report from which we select the above 
history is from a manuscript record of the 
year 1777, now in the archives of the Mission 
of Santa Clara, and is authenticated by the 
autographs of Father Serra, De la Peiia, 
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Francisco Palu, Don Pedro Fages, and Don 
Jose Moraga, to which are appended peculiar 
flourishes. Four days provious to the above 
dedication Father Murguia died, and was 
interred in the sanctuary of the building 
which he had helped to found. 

In the year 1818 this church was nearly 
demolished by an earthquake, and it became 
necessary to build a new one. The effeet of 
the earthquake is still visible. 

The third, the present church (and sur- 
rounding buildings), was then founded by 
the two pastors of the mission, Father Jose 
Viaden aud Father Magin Catala, and was 
finished in the year 1822, and is described 
as a rectangular building, eight yards in 
front, and about as deep, one end of which 
contained the church and parsonage. The 
church is fifty-two varas long by ten and 
one-half in width. It was formerly decorated 
with a steeple, made of adobes, about sixty 
feet in hight, but the ravages of time and 
the climate reduced it to such a state that it 
was found necessary in 1821, to construct 
another, which was made of wood. This 
church was solemnly dedicated August 
11th, 1822. 

The first Governor sent by the Mexican 
republic to California was Echandia, who 
arrived in the year 1824. An American 
describes him as “ the scourge of California, 
an instigator of vice, who sowed the seeds 
of disease, of dishonor, not to be extirpated 
while a mission remains to be robbed.” 
His first official act was to subvert the 
established plan of the missions and take all 
control from the missionaries. By persisting 
in this course he drove forth many priests, 
and through his ill treatment towards the 
president of the missions, caused the vene- 


| rable Sanchez’s death. This state of affairs 


continued until 1831, when Don Manue Vic- 
toria gave a check to the rapacity of the 
Mexican representative; but Victoria ruled 
buta few months when the plunder inau- 
gurated by Echandi recommenced. Father 
Peyri, a man of great energy and purpose, 
became obnoxious. He was driven from the 
Mission San Luis Rey, of which he was 
founder, and which he had ruled for thirty- 
four years. The tears and entreaties of the 
Indians were of no avail, and he was forced 
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to flee to Mexico. For years afterwards the 
Indians preserved a painting of Peyri, which 
they idolized, and when he finally left for 
Spain every stranger was besieged with 
questions concerning his safety. 

Atthis period the missions of California 
contained 30,650 Indians, 424,000 head of 
cattle, 62,500 horses, 321,500 sheep, and 
raised annually 122,500 bushels of wheat and 
maize. This property was delivered to the 
legal authorities, who alloted some to each 
family. The missionaries were allowed ra- 
tions, which were often never sent. So poor 
indeed had the missionaries become through 
the policy of Echandia, that one by the 
name of Sarria died of hunger and wretch- 
edness at the Mission La Soledad, where he 
had spent thirty years in the instruction of 
the Indians. In 1840 the work of demoli- 
tion continued. In 1842 several of the mis- 


sions were closed—that of San Diego en- 
tirely so, and the numberof Indians won- 
derfully decreased. At Santa Clara the 
missionaries had contrived to save much. 
Such was the state of the missions, which 
still numbered thirteen missionaries; but 
civil war soon broke out; the remaining mis- 


sions were occupied by the belligerent for- 
ces, and the Indians forced to take a part. 

Before the rebellion was quelled the Amer- 
ican war ensued, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of California. The fertility of the soil 
and the discoveries of gold soon broughta 
large emigration to our shores, which drove 
the Indians from their missions to the moun- 
tains, where they retaliate their many wrongs 
by plunder. 

Had not the American war ensued there 
is no doubt but that under the former im- 
becile rule not a single stone of those inter- 
esting missions would remain upon another. 
War has had but little effect, and govern- 
ment has instituted reservations for the 
Indians, where they may raise sufficient to 
live upon, without pillage and murder. 

There are six bells at the Mission Santa 
Clara, one of which bears the following in- 
cription: “San Juan Bautista, Ave Maria Pur- 
issima,’—St. John the Baptist, hail Mary 
most pure. , 

It is presumed that this bell was originally 
cast for the Mission San Juan, from the fact 
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of the other five bearing the name of the 
mission to which they belong. On the 
largestis, “‘ Santa Clara Ave Maria Purissima, 
Ruelas me fecit,”—Hail Mary most pure, 
Ruelas is my manufacturer. All bear the 
date of 1805, and were a donation of Spain 
for the support of the mission. One is 
cracked. Four are quite large, and all have 
deep, sonorous tone, their composition being 
largely silver. 

The Alameda, three miles long, leading 
from Santa Clara to the Puebla San Jose 
was laid out in the year 1805. Willow trees 
are planted on both sides the entire distance. 
There are many traditionary accounts ofthe 
beauty of the Alameda, which was the fav- 
orite resort of the Californians. Here horse- 
races and celebrations of Saint days were 
engaged in, with that spirit for which the 
Catholic communities are so celebrated. 
Although neglected and decayed, it presents 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
sights to be met with on this coast. 

The Santa Clara College was founded 
March 19th, 1851, by the Rev. Father John 
Nobili.— California Farmer. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Past.—In turn- 
ing over the manuscript contents of an al- 
most forgotten portfolio, my attention was 
attracted by the peculiarity and somewhat 
crabbed chirography of a document concern- 
ing Philadelphia within some three score 
years lang syne. I think it will amuse some 
of your spectacled readers, and may instruct 
more recent seekers after knowledge of our 
city. Farther explanation is deemed un- 
necessary. The document speaks for itself. 


REMINISCENCES. 


In the early part of 1793, my father had 
been to the city of Philadelphia, and made 
an agreement with a house-carpenter to take 
me as an apprentice, and then gave me the 
name and street, and started me off with a 
little bundle under my arm, of perhaps a 
shirt, trowsers and stockings ; and after get- 
tingsome dinner, my master gave me orders 
to go with the other boys, to the building in 
Front-street below Chestnut, where he im- 
mediately put me to sawing boards; and I 
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served my apprenticeship, and followed the 
business about twenty years. 

I belonged to the Society of Friends and 
attended what was called the North Meeting 
in Keys’ alley, perhaps now New-street 
where many worthies attended, such as many 
people will remember, when I mention their 
names. Such as old Samuel Smith, John 
Parrish, Samuel Emlen, Thomas Scattergood, 
William Savery, Henry Drinker, Jacob 
Thomkins, Leonard Snowden, Nathan A. 
Smith, Joseph Justice, Thomas Morris, my 
old night-schoolmaster Joseph Yerks, two 
Frenchmen, John de Marssellac, and Ste- 
phen Gralet, John Webb, and many others, 
but it would be too tedious to mention them 
all. Onthe female side of the meeting-house, 


were Rebecca Jones, Hannah Catherill and | 
| any one may see in operation at this time— 


a number of others. 
As to city improvements, and county im- 
provements likewise, it appears as though 


they were just beginning to dawn and break | 


forth. City Councils erected a large water- 
house of stone at the N. W. corner of Schuyl- 
kill, Front and Chestnut streets, with a pow- 
erful steam engine to raise the Schuylkill 
water, and send it on to another water-house 
in the centre of the crossing of Market and 
Broad street [these streets were also intersect- 
ed by what was called Centre Square, in the 
centre of which was the engine house. 


gravel walks laid out.—F. C. }, built of solid 
marble in a circular form. My master gave 
my fellow apprentices and myself liberty, 
one day, to goto Market, near Water street, 
and see the first hydrants opened [strange 
to say, many persons could never be persuaded 
to drink or, indeed, use at all, the “hydrant 
water,” as it was then called, averring that 
as the river received all manner of filth, dead 
dogs, cats, carrion, &c., &c., the water was 
consequently poisonous, They, therefore, con- 
tinued the use of the spring water from the 
old pumps as usual.*—F. ©.], with the 

* [The same kind of prejudice influenced a great 
many of our citizens to oppose and remonstrate 
against the introduction and use of gas into our 
streets and our houses as an illuminator, It was 
deemed to be extremely dangerous—rendering 
the city constantly liable to conflagration ! 
Strange to say, even up to the present time, 
persons are found who still refuse the use of gas, 
although every-where met by demonstration of 
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Square was enclosed, planted with trees, and | 
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Schuylkill water coming out freely close to 
the Delaware ; this work was a great hobby 
with William Rush, the wood-carver, and 
Oliver Evans, in those days. Then Councils, 
after building a large house, and I think two 
large steam-engines [certainly one of these by 
Oliver Evans.—F. C.] to drive the water up 
the hill at Fairmount into a basin on very 
high ground, and with pipes lead it through 
the city; this plan Councils also abandoned, 
and got [under the active exertions of Jo- 
sepH 8. Lewis, WitL1AM Russ and other 
enterprising members of the watering com- 
mittee, on which Mr. Lewis was chairman, 
the committee employed Frederick Graeff as 
their superintendent of the works.—F. C.] 
to the right way by making the water throw 
itself up-hill, by a dam and water-wheels, as 


one of the greatest works in this country if 
not in the world. 

Hither in the latter part of my apprentice- 
ship, or shortly after, the bridge company 


| began to drive large grooved logs for coffer- 


dams, to build the piers in the Schuylkill 
for the permanent bridge to rest upon there 
having been as yet nothing but a floating 
bridge to cross on, at Market street; and when 
the ice or a large freshet would drive the 
floating bridge away, they had to take to a 
very large scow to cross in. And now, in 
the year 1836, see the strides which improve- 
ments have taken since those by-gone days. 

August 27th, 1864. 

MINIATURE OF AN AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TIONARY OFFICER.—A miniature hand- 
somely set in gold, has been deposited at 
the library of the New York Historical 
Society, of which the following account is 
given: , 

This is the miniature of a distinguished 
officer of rank in the American Revolution- 
ary army, who perished by starvation in 
the old sugar house in Liberty street, which 
was demolished a few years since, near the 
present Post office. 

At his last moments he sent for a young 


| officer in the British army, and entrusted 


him with this miniature, with the most 


the fact, that the consumption of gas is less dan- 
gerous by far than our old fashioned way of 
lighting from the use of oil and candles,—F. C,] 
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earnest request that it should be sent to 
his only daughter, then living in this 
country. With this request the officer 
pongo himself to comply; but such was 
the deranged political state of affairs, that 
it was impossible for him to effect his pur- 
pose, and on the return of peace, being 
ordered with the army to England, his 
consequent location was too remote to make 
the proper enquiries. 

A trifle as this miniature would be con- 
sidered by the generality of the world, yet 
still as there are those to whom it would be 
of inestimable value, it is desirable if pos- 
sible to find the real owner. 

From the sudden death of the British 
officer, the name of the American officer is 
lost, and the hope of finding the real owner 
is extremely complicated thereby. 

At all events it is a memento of the 
“times which tried men’s souls,’ and the 
resemblance of him, who although dead, 
yet should forever live, in the remembrance 
of those who can properly appreciate the 
sufferings and martyrdom of our Revolu- 
tionary sires. 

There is little probability of the officer 
being recognized at this late day, yet as 
there is a possibility, the present holders 
deserve the thanks of all, for the effort now 
to restore to a family what will be a price- 
less treasure. 








WasHInoTon’s First Warcu.—A cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
writing from Annapolis, says that he saw in 
the hands of Mr C. A. AS. Wolf, watch- 
maker and jeweler of that city, a relic of 
antiquity, in the shape of a watch said to | 
have been presented to General GroRGE 
WASHINGTON at bis birth, by his grand- 
father. The memento is the property of 
the Custis family, and was left at the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Wolf by a near relative, 
a surgeon in the Union army, for a short 
period. The watch is much larger than 
those of the present day, measuring eight 
and three-quarter inches in circumference, 
and when in the case, which is evidently 
of modern make, exceeds nine inches. 
This curiosity is of silver, plated with gold, 
and bears the name of—Veigneur, Gene- 
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Double Roll—Present Arms, and Officers 
trail Arms. 

Brigade Major drops the Point of his Sword 
—fJeneral salute. 

Brigade Major raises his Sword—Oficers 
trail arms and put on their Hats. 

Last part of Tat-too—Shoulder and Off- 
cers Order. 

Ruff—Caution to Officers, Sergeants and 

rums. 


Flam—Face. 





Flam and Troop—Officers take Post in the 


Rear. 
Flam—Officers face to the Front. 
Flam—Order. 
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va, maker; the number and year of its manu- 
facture cannot be ascertained. It is set 
with aqua-marine, and handsomely enameled 
on the back, with the scales of Justice and 
liberty cap, which time has somewhat ob. 
literated. 





Car Es SEALSFIELD. —The mystery of 
the life of Charles Sealsfield seems to have 
been settled by his will, which bequeathed 
the greater part of his property toa family of 
the name of Postel,in Moravia. This recall- 
ed to the memory of some people who lived 
at Prague more than forty years ago, that 
Postel was the name of the secretary of a 
religious order who suddenly vanished from 
Prague, and was afterwards heard of at Ber- 
lin and Switzerland. It is supposed that this 
fugitive secretary was no other than Seals- 
field ; that he entered the order of Knights of 
the Cross which held the benefice of the par- 
ishin which he was born; was ordained 
priest, and became secretary of tlie order; 
aimed at great things; hoped for a post at 
the Austrian court and, being disappointed of 
this, took to flight, and turned up as a literary 
celebrity. This would of course explain this 
mystery in which the life of Sealsfield was 
enveloped, and if true it is a romance in 
itself not unworthy of a romantic writer. 
— Atheneum 


ORIGIN OF MULES IN THE UNITED 
StatTes.—Up to the year 1773 there were 
scarcely any mules to be found in the United 
States—those few had been imported from 
the West Indies, and were of a very inferior 
order. 

When Washington returned to private 
life at Mount Vernon he “became convinced 
that mules would be better adapted for use 
in the agriculture of the Southern States, as 
they lived longer, were less liable to disease, 
require less food, and were more economical, 
than horses. 

On his views becoming known tothe king 
of Spain he sent him a jack and twojennies. 
The jack was’ sixteen handshigh, of a grey 
color, heavily made, and of a sluggish 
disposition. About the same time he also 
received a jack and some jennies from La- 
fayette, which were procured on the island 
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nals as above, both in Advancing and Re- 
treating. 
N. B. In Retreating, the Right Hand 
Sub-Division goes to the Right about: the 
others face to the Right. 

OrperR oF MARCH. 

The Brigade marches from the Right by 
Platoons, to the Head of Arch Street, down 
Arch Street to Fourth Street; up Fourth 
Street to Vine Street, down Vine Street to 
Second Street; down Second Street to 
Spruce Street, and then separate. 


| 





SpanisH Priests In New York (Vol. 
vil, p. 316).—Dr. O'Callaghan, in his Doc- 





























Manvat Exercise—By Beat of Drum. 


Flam—Officers Recover. ; 
Flam and Troop—Officers take Post in 
Front, Sergeants in the Rear. ; 
Infantry of First and Third Battalions, 
Cover Flanks !—By word of Command. 

Ruff—Caution. 

Flam—Prime and Load! 

Flam and Troop—Rear Ranks, close to 
the Front, and officers take Post in the 
Battalions ! 

Ruff—Caution. 





First Maneuvre: Double Roll and March 
—Advance by Files from the Centre of 
Grand Divisions ! 

To Arms—Form Battalion ! 

Preparative—Firings by sub-Divisions from 
ales to Flanks, one Round. 

First Part of the General—Firing ceases. 

Retreat and March—Retreat by Files from 
the Center of Grand Divisions ! 

To Arms—Form Battalion ! 

Flam—To Front Face! 


Second Maneuvre: From the Center of 
Wings advance by Files— The same Sig- 
nals as the First Maneuvre and Retreat 
in the same Manner. 


Third Manceuvre;—From the Centre of Bat- 
talions advance by Files !—The same Sig- 
nals as above, both Advancing and Re- 
treating. 

Fourth Maneuvre :—By Sub-Divisions from 

the Right form Columns !—The same Sig- 





umentary History, vol. iii, p. 277, mentions 
two other Spanish priests, captured on the 
Spanish ship Victory, Chev. de Rossell by 
the Diamond, Capt, Thos. Jacobs. The 
names of the two are Andre Saens de Bi- 
tare and Thomas Grents, a Dominican. The 
former was very badly treated, robbed of 
his money, and, after having received per- 
mission to go to England, was seized when 
embarking on the Snow Amason by Capt. 
Jacobs, robbed of every thing, and confined 
on the Diamond. Grents, who may have 
been English, petitioned for his release. 





Vorine-Mitis.—It appears from the 
following article, which is to be found in 
the (Philadelphia) Freeman’s Journal for 
January 7, 1784, that complaints of cheat- 
ing at elections are not confined to our day. 

Advertisement Extraordinary. The new 
invented Voting-Mill. 

An ingenious mechanic who has long 
made the sublime art of political machinery 
his study, proposes with the blessing of God 
to construct a number of Voting-Mills upon 
principles which have been repeatedly tried 
with success. These mills are particularly 
adapted to the use of the city and of sundry 
districts in the different counties of this 
State. Though somewhat costly in the first 
purchase, these mills will be found in the 
end to save much time and money, as well 
as many unavailing disputes. They are sale, 
easy and expeditious, and are so contrived 
that one single hand may work not only one 
mill ; but all the other mills so constructed, 
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of Malta. These proved more ferocious 
and active. By crossing the breed, Wash- 
ington availed himself of the best qualities of 
the two, and thus introduced excellent mules 
for farming labor in this country. 

Such was their superiority, that at the 
sale of the General’s effects, one wagon team 
of four mules sold for $800. 

At this day these animals are extensively 
used in the Southern and Middle States. 





Gov. Braprorp’s Brsue.—A communi- 
cation to the Boston Journal states that the 
Bible of Gov. Bradford, printed in black let- 
ter, 1592, containing his name and those of 
generations of his descendants, and long 
sought in vain by antiquarians, is now in the 
possession of Mr. Joseph Belcher Walters, of 
Sharon, Mass., of which he is the careful, 
vigilant and tenacious custodian, as were his 
father and grandmother, Alice (Bradford) 
Waters, beforehim. Mr. Waters was born 
June 22, 1804, the son of Zebulun Wa- 
ters, Jr., of Stoughton, by his second 
wife, Lucy Belcher, who was born Au- 
gust 23, 1768, the son of Zebulon Waters, 
senior, of Stoughton, by his wife, Alice 
Bradford (born Nov. 3, 1734; published 
tohim March 14, 1757), the daughter of 
Elisha Bradford, of Kingston, by his second 
wife, Bathsheba La Brocke, who was the 
son of Joseph Bradford of Kingston, born 
1630, the youngest son of the governor. 
Through these six generations the Bible has 
descended, with a loss of only a few of the 
last leaves; but the boards of the cover are 
gone, the margins worn down nearly to the 
text, and the leather of the back rolled up, 
drawing the forward and latter leaves back- 
ward, and rendering the volume when closed 
cuneiform. 





“Qomna THROUGH THE Morions.”— 
From the “Genealogy of the Wetmore Fam- 
ily,” a work recently printed, we extract the 
following anecdote of Rev. Izrahiah Wet- 
more, of Stratford, Conn. :—“ When the news 
of the surrender of Gen. Cornwallis to Gen. 
Washington, reached Stratford, it was on 
Sunday, and during the hours of worship. 
Word was immediately taken to the pulpit, 
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when Parson Wetmore was engaged deliver- 
ing his discourse. Drawing himself up to 
his fullest height, and making known the 
intelligence, he said: “My friends, the 
house of God is no place for boisterous 
demonstrations; we will, therefore, in giving 
three cheers, only go through the motions.” 
That the motions were given with an em- 
phasis, the reader will easily imagine, and 
to the congregations of the present day, given 
to applause, it may convey a useful hint. 





Copy oF A HANDBILL IN THE PossEs- 
SION OF THE HistToricaL Society oF 
PENNSYLVANIA.— 


DIRECTIONS 


For MANouvreEs, to be performed by the 
RRIGADE composed of the THREE CiTY 
BATTALIONS, on Tuesday, the Fourteenth 
of November, 1775. 

Rear Ranks, take proper Distance !—By 
Word of Command. 

When the Reviewers appear on the Right, 
Double Roll—The whole present their 
Arms, and officers trail Arms.* 

When they march round to the Left Flank 
—Two Strokes and a Flam, to face to 
the Left. 

When they march to the Rear— Two Strokes 
and a Flam. 

When they march to the Right Flank— Two 
Strokes and a Flam. 

When they come to the Front—TZwo Strokes 
and a Flam. 

Last Part of Tat-too—All Shoulder, Offi- 
cers Order. 

Roll, One Stroke and a Flam—Wheel by 
Sub-Divisions to the Right! 

As soon as the Front makes the second 
Wheel— Slow Time. 

As soon as the Rear passes the Reviewers— 
Quick Time. 

As soon as the Brigade has gained its form- 
er Ground— Zo Arms, form Battalion ! 
Flam and Troop—Rear Ranks, take their 

Distance ! 

Flam—Rear Ranks, to Front face, and Of- 

ficers Order. 


*It is probable that the officers carried pikes. 
—Copyist, 
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however distant or dispersed, will be found 
to work together by the same motion. 

A sufficient number of them will be fully 
prepared by the time of the election for 
members of convention, the plan which was 
originally devised at Lancaster after many 
improvements being now so complete that 
one of these mills upon an emergency will 
turn out from two to three hundred votes 
in an hour. The great mill which contains 


the primum mobile will be erected upon | 


Market Street at the expense of the United 
States. 

Orders from the country will be punctual- 
ly obeyed, and the mode and time of appli- 
cation will be speedily published. 
pected that this invention will be found to 
answer upon trial in the other states as well 
as Pennsylvania. A premium from govern- 
ment ora patent for the sole making of 
these mills will be expected in case it should 
be thought necessary that the secret should 
be divulged. 





Tue Muscovy Duck AN AMERICAN 
Brrp — EXPLANATION OF THE NAME.— 
At a meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Mr. Hill stated that 
the habitat of the Muscovy duck is the 
Lake of Nicaragua. There travelers see 
them at all times, cither in small breeding 
coteries, or large flocks. In the wild state 
their plumage is dark without any admix- 
ture of white. They were originally pro- 
cured from the Mosquito shore, the coun- 
try of the Muysca Indians (see Humboldt’s 
researches), and hence is derived the name 
of Musco duck, corrupted into Muscovy 
duck. The West India Islanders had 
early naturalized them, for on the discovery 
of Columbus, they speak of “ducks as 
large as geese,” that they found among the 
Indians. 





AMERICANISMS.—It has sometimes been 
asserted that the word hop, as applied to an 
informal ball or dancing party, is an Ameri- 
canism. Thisis incorrect. It is used in 
this sense in a letter from Mrs. Delany 
(whose Life and Correspondence have re- 
cently been published in England in six 
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It is ex- | 





volumes) to her sister Mrs. D’Ewes, dated 
January 10, 1744-5: 

*Qur little hop which I promised Bell was 
appointed for Wednesday, but that proving 
the Fast-day, it is to be this evening.” 

The use of the word fall for autumn is 
generally considered an Americanism, but 
ie most probably an English provincialism. 
William Penn uses the word fall in this 
sense in one of the earliest letters written 
by him from America. 

Philadelphia. W. D. 

The word “fall” which never should have 


been thrust vut of the saxon seasons for 


“autumn ;”’ and which is as poetical and 
appropriate as “spring,” is local in England. 
It is found occasionally in print. I have 
met it in Bishop Challoner’s writings pub- 
lished in the last century. 8. 





Wasuincton.—In 1686 John Washing- 
ton, master of the sloop Two Sisters, was 
prosecuted in the Court of Admiralty, New 
York, for violation of the navigation laws, 
in having imported a quantity of brandy, 
which had not been laden in England. 


QUERIES. 


PAROLING PRIVATE SoLpIERS.—Is there 
any former instance of the practice of parol- 
ing private soldiers, now so much in vogue 
in our war? Is it not a new and very un- 
wise step? 8. 





A CopLry GALLERY,—Can a list be made 
up of the paintings by Copley still preserved 
in thiscountry? If his paintings could not 
be gatherd together, a catalogue ought cer- 
tainly to be made up. M. 





Davin ALDEN son of the Pilgrim, is said 
(Mass. Hist Coll. ii. 6) to have died aged 73. 
Can any one tell the date of his death. 
New Haven, Conn. E. B. D. 





EARTHQUAKE AT JAMAICA IN 1692.— 
Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary, ii, 469, 
speaks of a Ralph Houghton as lost at Port 
Royal in the great Jamaica Earthquake, 
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Double Roll—Present Arms, and Officers 
trail Arms. 

Brigade Major drops the Point of his Sword 
—feneral salute. 

Brigade Major raises his Sword—Ofiicers 
trail arms and put on their Hats. 

Last part of Tat-too—Shoulder and Off- 
cers Order. 

Ruf—Caution to Officers, Sergeants and 

rums. 

Flam—Face. 

Flam and Troop—Officers take Post in the 
Rear 


Flam—Officers face to the Front. 
Flam—Order. 


Manuva Exercise—By Beat of Drum. 


Flam—Officers Recover. 

Flam and Troop—Officers take Post in 
Front, Sergeants in the Rear. 

Infantry of First and Third Battalions, 
Cover Flanks !—By word of Command. 

Ruff—Caution. 

Flam—Prime and Load! 

Flam and Troop—Rear Ranks, close to 
the Front, and officers take Post in the 
Battalions ! 

Ruff—Caution. 


First Maneuvre: Double Roll and March 
—Advance by Files from the Centre of 
Grand Divisions ! 

To Arms—Form Battalion ! 

Preparative—Firings by sub-Divisions from 
Centre to Flanks, one Round. 

First Part of the General—Firing ceases. 

Retreat and March—Retreat by Files from 
the Center of Grand Divisions ! 

To Arms—Form Battalion ! 

Flam—To Front Face! 


Second Manewuvre: From the Center of 
Wings advance by Files—The same Sig- 
nals as the First Maneuvre and Retreat 
in the same Manner. 


Third Maneuvre;—From the Centre of Bat- 
talions adyance by Files!— The same Sig- 
nals as above, both Advancing and Re- 
treating. 


Fourth Maneuvre :—By Sub-Divisions from 
the Right form Columns !—The same Sig- 
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nals as above, both in Advancing and Re- 
treating. 


N. B. In Retreating, the Right Hand 
Sub-Division goes to the Right about: the 
others face to the Right. 


OrDER OF MARCH. 


The Brigade marches from the Right by 
Platoons, to the Head of Arch Street, down 
Arch Street to Fourth Street; up Fourth 
Street to Vine Street, down Vine Street to 
Second Street; down Second Street to 
Spruce Street, and then separate. 


SpanisH Priests 1n New York (Vol. 
vill, p. 316).—Dr. O’Callaghan, in his Doc- 
umentary History, vol. iii, p. 277, mentions 
two other Spanish priests, captured on the 
Spanish ship Victory, Chev. de Rossell by 
the Diamond, Capt, Thos. Jacobs. The 
names of the two are Andre Saens de Bi- 
tare and Thomas Grents, a Dominican. The 
former was very badly treated, robbed of 
his money, and, after having received per- 
mission to go to England, was seized when 
embarking on the Snow Amason by Capt. 
Jacobs, robbed of every thing, and confined 
on the Diamond. Grents, who may have 
been English, petitioned for his release. 


Votina-MiLits.—It appears from the 
following article, which is to be found in 
the (Philadelphia) Freeman’s Journal for 
January 7, 1784, that complaints of cheat- 
ing at elections are not confined to our day. 

Advertisement Extraordinary. The new 
invented Voting-Mill. 

An ingenious mechanic who has long 
made the sublime art of political machinery 
his study, proposes with the blessing of God 
to construct a number of Voting-Mills upon 
principles which have been repeatedly tried 
with success. These mills are particularly 
adapted to the use of the city and of sundry 
districts in the different counties of this 
State. Though somewhat costly in the first 
purchase, these mills will be found in the 
end to save much time and money, as well 
as many unavailing disputes. They are sale, 
easy and expeditious, and are so contrived 
that one single hand may work not only one 
mill ; but all the other mills so constructed, 
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however distant or dispersed, will be found 
to work together by the same motion. 

A sufficient number of them will be fully 
prepared by the time of the election for 
members of convention, the plan which was 
originally devised at Lancaster after many 
improvements being now so complete that 
one of these mills upon an emergency will 
turn out from two to three hundred votes 
in an hour. The great mill which contains 
the primum mobile will be erected upon 


Market Street at the expense of the United 


States. 

Orders from the country will be punctual- 
ly obeyed, and the mode and time of appli- 
cation will be speedily published. It is ex- 


answer upon trial in the other states as well 


as Pennsylvania. A premium from govern- | 
5 


mentora patent for the sole making of 
these mills will be expected in case it should 
be thought necessary that the secret should 
be divulged. 


Tue Muscovy Duck AN AMERICAN 
Brrp — EXPLANATION OF THE NAME.— 
At a meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Mr. Hill stated that 
the habitat of the Muscovy duck is the 
Lake of Nicaragua. There travelers see 
them at all times, cither in small breeding 
coteries, or large flocks. In the wild state 
their plumage is dark without any admix- 
ture of white. They were originally pro- 
cured from the Mosquito shore, the coun- 
try of the Muysca Indians (see Humboldt’s 
researches), and hence is derived the name 
of Musco duck, corrupted into Muscovy 
duck. The West India Islanders had 
early naturalized them, for on the discovery 
of Columbus, they speak of “ducks as 
large as geese,” that they found among the 
Indians. 


AMERICANISMS.—It has sometimes been 
asserted that the word hop, as applied to an 
informal ball or dancing party, is an Ameri- 
canism. Thisis incorrect. It is used in 
this sense in a letter from Mrs. Delany 
(whose Life and Correspondence have re- 
cently been published in England in six 
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volumes) to her sister Mrs. D’Ewes, dated 
January 10, 1744-5: 

‘Our little hop which I promised Bell was 
appointed for Wednesday, but that proving 
the Fast-day, it is to be this evening.” 

The use of the word fall for autumn is 
generally considered an Americanism, but 


| ie most probably an English provincialism. 


William Penn uses the word fall in this 


| sense in one of the earliest letters written 


by him from America. 
Philadelphia. Ww. D. 
The word “fall” which never should have 


been thrust out of the saxon seasons for 


” 


“autumn ;” and which is as poetical and 


| appropriate as “spring,” is local in England. 
pected that this invention will be found to | 


It is found occasionally in print. I have 
met it in Bishop Challoner’s writings pub- 
lished in the last century. 8. 


WasHinGton.—In 1686 John Washing- 
ton, master of the sloop Two Sisters, was 
prosecuted in the Court of Admiralty, New 
York, for violation of the navigation laws, 
in having imported a quantity of brandy, 
which had not been laden in England. 


QUERIES. 


PAROLING PRIVATE SOLDIERS.—Is there 
any former instance of the practice of parol- 
ing private soldiers, now so much in vogue 
in our war? Is it not a new and very un- 
wise step ? 8. 


A Copiry GALLERY,—Can a list be made 
up of the paintings by Copley still preserved 


in thiscountry? If his paintings could not 
be gatherd together, a catalogue ought cer- 
tainly to be made up. M. 


DAvip ALDEN son of the Pilgrim, is said 
(Mass. Hist Coll. ii. 6) to have died aged 73. 
Can any one tell the date of his death. 
New Haven, Conn. E. B. D. 


EARTHQUAKE AT JAMAICA IN 1692.— 
Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary, ii, 469, 
speaks of a Ralph Houghton as lost at Port 
Royal in the great Jamaica Earthquake, 
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June 1692. Can any reader of the Histori- 

cal Magazine refer toa printed account of 

this earthquake, especially to one in which 

this sufferer is mentioned ? F. B. D. 





Mrs. HovuaHTon or Horton or Stovuen- 
TON, Mass., A CENTENARIAN.—W here can 
a notice of the death of this lady be found? 
She is said to have died at the remarkable 
age of 105, some time between 1765 and 
1780. F. B. D. 


REPLIES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE “ FOLLOWING” 
or “IMITATION OF CHRIST,’ BY THOMAS 
& Kempis (VOL. VIII, pp. 279).— 


1802 


Of the Imitation of Christ. 
Books. 
mas & Kempis, By John Payne. New Bed- 
ford: Published by Abraham Shearman, 
Jr. 1802. 12°, pp. 287. 


In Three 


1805. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. In Three 
Books. Translated from the Latin of Tho- 
mas & Kempis. By John Payne. New 
Bedford. Published by Abraham Shear- 
man,Jr. Printed in Boston by E. Lincoln. 
1805. 12°, viii, pp. 256. 


1833 
The | Following of Christ | Translated 
from the Latin of | Thomas A Kempis.| By 


the Rt. Rev. and Ven. | Edward [Richard?] 
Challoner, D. D. V. A. | With reflection 
at the Conclusion of each Chapter. oe 
more : | Fielding Lucas, Jr. | 188 Market 
street. 18°, 345 pp. 

The copyright bears date in 1833. Four 
Books. 

1812 

The Christian Pattern; or a Treatise of 
the Imitation of Jesus Christ: with Medi- 
tations and Prayers for sick persons, by 
George Stanhope, D. D. Charlestown, 
1812. 8°. 


Translated from the Latin of Tho- | 
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Doctor SAMUEL JOHNSON (VOL. VIII, pp. 
258)—In the July No. of he Magazine, 
an inquiry is made concerning the disposi- 
tion of Dr. Johnson’s library. 

With the exception of a few books given 
away by his last will, his library was sold at 
auction by order of his executors. The sale 
was made by Mr. Christie at his great room 
in Pall Mall, on Wednesday, Febuary 16, 
1785, and the three following days. 

One of the sale catalogues is now before 
me. 

The books are offered for sale in 662 lots, 
being about 165 lots perday. The lots are 
to be taken away with all faults at the buyer’s 
expense within one day after the sale is ended. 
The public are notified that the books may 
be examined on Monday and Tuesday pre- 
ceding the sale, which will begin each day 
at 12 o’clock. + 

It is stated in Anderson’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson (3d Ed., p. 615, note) that the 
library though by no means handsome in its 
appearance, was sold for the sum of £247, 
9s. In many of the books Dr. Johnson had 
written short notes. 

I notice upon the catalogue (Lot No. 644) 
13 of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionaries with MS. 
notes. 

Among other interesting articles was a 
MS. relating to the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

Can any of your correspondents inform us 
what this manuscript was? 


Dedham. K. WILKINSON. 





THe TristRAM Corrin MepAL, (VoL. 
VIII, page 277.)—Some few years since 
[18267] Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart, had a medal 
struck in commemoration of his ancestor, 
Trist(rJam Coffin; which with his accus- 
tomed liberality he presented to all the 
male descendants of the name. It bore on 
one side a full length figure of their ances- 
tor in the Spanish costume, with this in- 
scription, “ Trist{rJam Coffin, the first of 
the race that settled in America, 1642;” 
and on the reverse were four [two] hands 
joined—“ Do honor to his name’—“ Be 
united.-— Zhacher’s Am. Med. Biography, i, 
229. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. —(VOL. | 
vin, 148, 178). —Of the list given, besides | 
Miller and Gates, we must record the deaths | 
of 
1.‘ John Goodnow of Sudberry, Mass. 
2. John Pettengill, of Henderson, Jefferson | 

Co., N. Y., who died April 23, 1864. 

8. Rev. Daniel Waldo, who died at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., July 30, 1864, aged nearly 
102 years. 

4. James Barham, who died May 20, 1864, | 

near Nashville. He was born in Fauquier 

Co., Va., Mar. 31,1763. He was present at 

the Capitulation of Burgoyne. He emigrat- 

ed to Danielson Co., Tenn., in 1808, and 
lived there till his death. 

His great age, his seventy years of faith- 
ful service as a pastor in the Congregational 
Church, and the fact that he was one of the 
twelve surviving links between our own times 
and the Revolution, and, the oldest graduate 
of Yale College, call for something more 
than a passing word to his memory. Daniel 
Waldo was born at Windham, Windham 
county, Conn., on September 10, 1762. 
When 17 years old he was drafted into the 
army of independence, performing his share 
of the honorable struggles of the colonists 
for the liberty of their new-born nation. In 
the following year he was captured at the 
batte of Horseneck, taken to New- York, and 
imprisoned in the Sugar House, being, how- 
ever, exchanged after a confinement of two | 
months. At the close of the war he com- 
menced study, and graduated at Yale in the | 
class of 1788. On leaving college, he en- 
tered upon the study of theology under Dr. | 
Levi Hart, of Preston, Conn., and on May 
24, 1792, was ordained pastor of a Congre- 
gational church of that town. This charge | 
he resigned in 1809, removing to Cambridge- | 
port, Mass., for two years; then to Rhode 
Island, as a missionary; afterward to Har- 
vard, Worcester county, Mass., and finally 
to Exeter, Rhode Island, where he presided 
over the church for twelve years. At this 
period, 1836, he retired from any stated 
charge, frequently preaching, however, for 
various ministers. His son was then pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Syracuse. 
On December 22, 1856, Mr. Waldo, then 





93 years old, was elected chaplain of the 


House of Representatives, to which honor- 
able duty he was again called the following 
year. 

Long known as “ Father Waldo,” from the 


| affectionate veneration in which he was held 


by his fellow-citizens, the deceased clergy- 
man leaves a record bright with patriotism, 
generosity, and liberality of thought. The 
long career of such a man, his unclouded 
memory to the last, enabling him to recall 
the great events which crowded the history 
of the last three generations, his undimmed 
eyes, until two years since allowing him to 
read the records of our more gigantic strug- 
gle for liberty, is something to reflect upon. 
He had often seen humanity beaten down 
and trodden under foot, despotism and un- 
holy ambition crushing out the young, strong 
life of nations, cruel wars crimsoning the 
fairest portions of earth in the interest of 
base and wicked men, and before he died he 
saw the same horrors flung abroad in our 
own land by the hands of perjured and trai- 
torous men. Such things sadden the faint 
of heart. But if it is permitted to the sons 
of men, when they leave us, to view with a 


| clearer sight and a loftier knowledge the 
| deeds done in the flesh, they know ‘that 
| while the innocent suffer, and humanit 

| mourns, He by whom we shall all be judged 


ordereth all things well. 


C. D.—One of your correspondents in- 
quires in what form the song of the Star 
Spangled Banner was first printed? I think 
that in The History of the Philadelphia 
Stage you will find that subject clearly ex- 
plained. The song was first printed and 
put upon the press by Captain Edes, of Balti- 
more, who belonged to Colonel Long’s Twen- 
ty-seventh Regiment of militia. He kept 
his printing office at the corner of Balti- 
more and Gay streets. It was given to him 


| by the author, Mr. Key, of Washington, in 


its amended form, after the battle of North 
Point, about the latter end of September, 
1814. The original draft, with its inter- 
lineations and amendatory erasures, &c., was 
purchased by the late Gen. George Keim, 
of Reading, and I suppose his heirs have it 
now. It was printed on a small piece of 
paper, in the style of our old ballads that 
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were wont to be hawked about the streets 
in days of yore. It was first sung by about 
twenty volunteer soldiers, in front of the 
Holiday Street Theatre, who used to congre- 
gate at the adjoining tavern to get their early 
mint juleps. Ben. Edes brought it round 
to them on one of those libating mornings, 
or matinées. I was one of the group. My 
brother sang it. We all formed the chor- 
isters. This is its history. Mr. Key wasa 
lawyer and a great friend to John Randolph. 
He occasionally favored the press with criti- 
cisms on poetry, and used thus to offer re- 
marks upon Walter Scott’s poems, and other 
poets of that day. I believe he also contri- 
buted poetical effusions to the press, but 
generally anonymously. His nom de plume 
I forget. Iheard him once deliver an ad- 
dress in our Court House, at the corner of 
Sixth and Chesnut streets, about the time of 
Monroe’s administration. He was a very 
bland, gentlemanly man, plain in his dress 
and manner, but spoke with ease and flu- 
ency.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FOLLOWING 
IMITATION OF CHRIST, (VOL. VIII, page 
279) 1834.—The | Imitation | of | Chirst 

in Four Books. | By Thomas 4 Kempis. 
| translated from the Original Latin, | by 
the | Rt. Rev. Challoner, V. A.| New 
York, | Published by Owen Phelan, | 57 
Chatham St. | 1835. | 32° 320 pp. a. 1. 


THe TEN Orators oF ATHENS, (VOL. 
vill, p. 278).—The Catalogue of Harvard 
Library shows that it possesses the work re- 
ferred to—‘‘Harpocrationis Lexicon in 
Decem Oratores Atticos 
Gulielmi Dindorfii. 4° Oxford, 1853.” 


MARRIAGES IN NEw ENGLAND, (VOL. 
vil, p. 279).—Mr. Savage in his Genea- 
logical Dictionary of New England some- 
where says “that no instance is known to 
him of marriage by a minister in N. E. prior 
to 1686,” yet on p. 364, Vol. IV, he says 
of Lawrence Vandenbosk, Boston, 1685, a 
Huguenot clergyman, who probabaly in 
virtue of his function had undertaken to 
solemnize marriage perhaps the first ever 
performed in Massachusetts except by a 


oR | 


ex Recensione | 
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civil officer. He had been brought before 

a tribunal for thisenormity and had promis- 

ed “to do no more such things,” yet says 

Judge Sewall, “in September he joined to- 

gether Giles Sylvester and Hannah, widow 

of Benjamin Gillam” New Haven, Conn. 
F. B. D—R. 

In 1772 the Rev. Mr. Mozley, a Mission- 
ary from the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel at Litchfield, Conn., was pre- 
sented by the grand jury for marrying a 
couple belonging to” his parish after the 
banns were duly published and consent of 
parents obtained. The Court fived him £20. 
In his case, however, he had no proof of his 
being a clergyman except documents under 
the hand of the Bishop of London. 

E. B. 

[ Both cases are sufficiently illogical. Hav- 
ing marriage as a civil contract, the parties 
make the contract and the magistrate, minis- 
ter, or any one else who is present, is but a 
witness ; and there was no reason in punish- 
ing Vandenbosk for being a witness to a 
contract or requiring Mozley to prove him- 
self a Clergyman to be a good witness. The 
fallacy lies in the common but erroneous 


| idea that the Clergyman, or magistrate per- 


forms the marriage. The man and woman 


| are really the only parties who perform or 


solemnize or make the contract. ] 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carcaco Hirtoricat Socirty.—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 20, 1864. The first stated meeting after 
the summer recess was held, W. L. Newbery 
Esq., President, in the chair. 

The aggregate additions to the library, the 
past three months, were reported at 1,128, from 
108 sources. Of particular interest were—a 
manuscript Bible (date unknown) in black let- 
ter, illuminated, on fine vellum, once in the 
possession of archbishop English, of Trinidad; 
and a series of ‘‘Pasigraphic” dictionaries (in 
some fifteen languages) edited at Munchen by 
W. Stephanus after the system of Bochmayer— 
being a new attempt at a universal language; 
also a considerable collection of coins, cheifly 
Roman. 

The Secretary announced, that he had, in the 
Society’s behalf, accepted the custody of the 
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flags of Battery B, first Ilionis Artillery, sub- 
mitting the correspondence on the occasion, 
which was accepted and ordered to be filed. 

Of the correspondence for the three months 
(112 letters written, 53 received) a summary 
was given, Letters were read from A. H. Bod- 
man, accompanying the presentation of a beau- 
tiful engraved likeness, after Healy, of Governor 
Yates; from major J. R. Hugunien, on donating 
the original clearance from Oswego of the 
Schooner Diana, Robert Hugunin master, bound 
to Lewistown, District of Niagara, N. Y., June, 
15, 1811; also from Z. Eastman Esq., U. 8. 
consul, Bristol, England, presenting the original 
firman, or pass, in Turkish, permitting the Bark 
C. G. Kershaw, of Cleveland, 0., to pass through 
the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, and re- 
turn, 

Letters were read from Mr. 8S, G. Russell, 
giving particulars of the literary life, corres- 


pondence and remains of his father, the late | 


Professor John Russell, of Bluffdale ; also from 
Mr. J. G, Shea, editor of the Historical Maga- 
zine, the latter occasioning some remarks upon 
the importance of giving a liberal support to 
that organ of the historical associations of the 
United States, 

The Secretary called the society’s attention 
to the fact, that the state of Illinois had fallen 
behind several of the states of the Northwest, 
in omitting to establish a ‘‘Bureau of Sta- 
tistics,” or to provide in any way for extending 
encouragement and aid, of an official and 
authentic character, to the designs of the United 
States ‘Bureau of Emigration,” recently or- 
ganized at Washington. He read also an ex- 
tended communication from Mr. N. H. Parker, on 
the same subject, pressing the practical impor- 
tance of a prompt attention by the state, to 
secure its share of benefits from the Bureau last 
named, 

The following, upon motion, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Wuereas, The United States Government, by 
order of Congress, has recently established and 
organized a ‘*Bureau of Emigration,” for the 
purpose of encouraging and aiding the emigra- 
tion of foreigners to the unoccupied or newly 
settled regions of the United States: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Society, 


the interests of the State of Illinois require the 
prompt establishment of a State Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, to be filled by a Commissioner of ap- 
proved intelligence, judgment and experience, 
for the purpose of seasonably collecting, digest- 
ing and publishing in full, and from time to 
time, all the means of information respecting 
the resources, development and advantages to 
settlers of this state; to hold correspondence 
with the United States Bureau of Emigration, 
and in all ways to serve effectually, as occasion 
may offer, the object of general good con- 
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templated in the late enlightened action of the 
general government. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above be trans- 
mitted by the Secretary to His Excellency Gov. 
Yates, as also to his successor when elected. 

A communication prepared by the late Mr. 
Hooper Warren, of Henry, Illinois, was then 
read, referring to the so-called ‘Black Code,” of 
this state, with numerous references to sources 
of published information relating to that 
code. In the same connexion was read a letter 
from Mr, John A. Warren, of Henry, communi- 
cating information of the recent death of the 
writer, his father, Remarks followed upon the 
life, character and public services to Illinois of 
the deceased, one of its earliest printers, found- 
er of its third public journal, the ‘ Zdwards- 
ville Spectator,” in 1819, as also editor of several 
other newspapers in the state. Allusion was 
made to the important service rendered by the 
late Mr. Warren to the cause of African emanci- 
pation, and the esteem in which he was held as a 
correspondent of this society. 

Resolutions expressing respect for the memory 
of the deceased were adopted. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, of the University of 
Oxford, England, was admitted an Honorary 
member of the Society; on which occasion re- 
marks were made by Charles L, Wilson, Esq., 
late Secretary of the United States Legation at 
London, testifying to the valuable aid rendered 
by Professor Smith to our country, in the midst 
of the great perils and embarassments caused 


| by the Rebellion, that aid being by none more 


profoundly appreciated, and esteemed, than by 
the diplomatic representatives of our country 
in Great Britain. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enoaianp Historic GENEALOGICAL So- 
cieTY, Boston, Sept. 7.—A stated meeting was 
held at three o’clock this afternoon, at rooms 13 
Bromfield street, President Lewis in the chair, 

Edward Sprague Rand, Jr., the recording 
secretary, read the record of the previous meet- 
ing. 

Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, the corresponding 
secretary, reported letters of acceptance from the 
following gentleman previously elected members 
of the society, viz:- 

Resident—George B. Bigelow, Rev. Israel P. 
Warren and J. P. Preston, all of Boston. 

Corresponding—John Gough Nichols, F. S. A., 
&e., of London, Eng., editor of the Herald and 
Genealogist; and William T. Cushing of Réches- 
ter, N. Y. 

John H. Sheppard, the librarian, reported as 
donations, 27 volumes, (including 8 volumes of 
records and 2 volumes of the Columbian Centinel, 
newspaper, of an early date), and 24 pamphlets, 
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The eight volumes of records are a part of the 
genealogical collections of the late Andrew Hen- 
shaw Ward of West Néwton, an early member of 
the society, and were presented by his sons, Jo- 
seph W., Andrew H. and D, Henshaw Ward, in 
conformity to a wish which their father had fre- 
quently expressed during his life. They consist 
of one volume of the Sudbury Genealogist pre- 
pared for the history of Sudbury, Mass., on which 
he has for some time been engaged; and 7 volumes 
of copies of county and town records, of births, 
marriages and deaths, namely, two large thick 
volumes, of Middlesex county records, contain- 


ing the returns of 24 different towns and extend- | 


ing from 1630 to 1783, one volume Roxbury re- 
cords from 1630 to 1783, one volume Woburn re- 
cords, from 1641 to 1855, and one volume Marl- 
borough records, 1692 to 1847, and one volume 
of Shrewsbury records from 1721 to 1848. 
except Roxbury and Woburn are in manuscript. 

They willforma valuable addition tothe genea- 
logical materials alreadyinthelibrary, Thanks 
were voted to the Messrs, Ward fortheir donation. 

Willam B. Trask, historiographer, read bio- 
graphical sketches of Hon. Joseph C. Hornblow- 
er, LL. D., of Newark, N. J., Honorary Vice 
President of the society for that state, born at 
Secud River, near Bellevile, N. J, May 6, 1777, 
died at Newark, June 11, 1864, aged 87; also of 
two other members. namely, Rev. Alvan Lam- 
son, D. D., of Dedham, Mass., born at Meston, 
Mass., Nov, 18, 1792, died at Dedham on July 


18, 1864; aged 72, and Hon. William M. Wilson, of | 
Greenville, Ohio, born near Mifflin, Pa., March 


11, 1864, aged 56. 

Usher Parsons, M. D., of Providene, R. L., 
author of the Life of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., 
and other works, was chosen Vice President for 
the state of Rhode Island in place of the late Mr. 
Barstow. 

Rev. Dorus Clarke, D. D., of Waltham, read a 
most interesting paper on, Luying the Catechism 


in New England in Olden Time, and its historical | 


results; selecting the time, some sixty years ago, 
and the place, the town of Westhampton, in west- 
ern Massachusetts. 


He related several anecdotes of the early settlers | 


of that town, particularly of its first pastor, Rev. 
Enoch Hale, father of the late Hon. Nathan Hale, 


Enoch Hale, for several years an eminent phy- 
sician in thiscity. Mr Hale’s habits were exact 
and systematic toa proverb. Every family in the 
neighborhood could regulate its tall clock by the 
precise punctuality with which he would arrive 
to preach an appointed lecture. On the Sabbath, 
every man who was earlier or later than he at 
public worship, doubted the correctness of his 
own watch. He was for twenty years secretary 
of the General Association of Congregational 
Ministers in this State. On one occasion the 
meeting of that body was held in a town seventy- 


All | 
| cessive years in the ‘old meeting-house,” and 





five miles distant from his place of residence. 
Five minutes only were to spare before the time 
for opening the meeting. Speculation was rife 
among the members then on the ground, as to 
the probability of his being there in season to 
attend to the duties of his ofice. One clergyman, 
who knew him better than the others, said that 
if he was not there at the time it would only 
prove that the town clock was wrong, for there 
could be no possibility of his failure. Curiosity 
grew intense and more intense; the interest to 
see how it would come out was prodigious, but 
fore the last minute expired Father Hale drove 
up to his ‘‘old shay,” entered the church and 
called the meeting to order at the precise punctum 
temporis which had been apponted. 

Dr. Clarke gave a very graphic description of 
the beautiful town of Westhampton, of the 
manner of saying the catechism for several suc- 


the benign effects of this teaching upon the 
children and youth of that day, and upen the 
intelligence, the morals, and the religion of the 
inhabitants to the present day; giving much 
credit to the master mind of Jonathan Edwards 
of the adjoining town of Northampton, for the 
impress of his character upon that and neighbor- 
ing towns. 

Col. Samuel Swett, of Boston, read a paper of 
John Quincey Adams as a Poet, quoting his poeti- 
cal writings at various periods of his extended 
life, particularly a poem which he wrote while a 
student in the law office of the late Chief Justice 
Theophilus Parsons, of Newburyport. He could 
truly be styled an assiduous and ingenious poet 


| from his boyhood to the day of his death. 


OBITUARY. 


DEATH OF Hooper WARREN.—It is due to the 
worth and public services of this good man that 
the press should lay a wreath of honor on his 
tomb. He has just closed a long, active and 
useful life, dying at Mendota, ona visit, the 22d 
inst,, at the age of seventy-four years, 

A native of Walpole, N. H., where he was 


| born in 1790, he was a resident, for the greater 


| part of his life, until his majorty, of Vermont, 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and of Dr, | 


where he learned his trade as a printer in the 
office of the Rutland Herald, Mr. Warren came 
to Delaware in 1814 to Kentucky three years 
later (working with Amos Kendall), and in 1818 
to St. Louis. During the fall of 1818 he was agent 
of a Lumber Company of St. Louis, at Cairo, 
which was then without a settlement—the only 
resident family (named Hutchins) occupying, 
for a home and store. a ‘‘grounded flatboat,”’ 

In March, 1819, Mr, Warren removed to Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, and commencd the pub- 
lication of the Edwardsville Spectator, having for 
his principal friends and contributors such men 
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as Governor Edwards, Daniel P. Cook, George 
Churchill, Thomas Lippincott, ete. 

The only newspapers published earlier in 
Illinois were the //linois Emigrant, of Shawnee- 
town, and the J/linois Intelligencer, of Kaskaskia. 
The Jilinois Republican (the fourth newspaper in 
the order of publication) was started at Kd- 
wardsville by Judge Smith four years after the 
Spectator, 


Mr. Warren edited the Spectator for six years, 
avowing his anti-slavery principles in his first 
prospectus. 
slavery men of Illinois in the bold attempt, 
commenced in 1822, to engraft legalized slavery 
upon our state constitution. The contest was 
one of the fiercest ever known in our state his- 
tory ; and it was only by a slender majority that 


this young commonwealth was saved from the | s \ 
| the band of faithful laborers for humanity and 


blighting curse which thus early threatened its 
then promising career. Posterity will not fail 
to search out the standard bearers in that war 
of freedom; nor willthe name of Hooper Warren 
fail of its meed of honor. 

After his six years of service as editor of that 
journal, Mr. Warren passed a part of the year 
1826 in Cincinnati, editing the National Crisis; 
when he removed the press of the Spectator from 


Edwardsville to Springfield, at which last place | 


the Sangamon Spectator was edited by him for 
about two years. In 1829 he removed to Galena, 
establishing there (jointly with Drs. Newhall 
and Philleo) the Galena Advertiser and Upper 
Mississippi Herald, which was printed about one 
and a half years. In 1831 he removed to Hen- 
nepin, where for five years he filled the offices 
of clerk of the circuit court and county com- 
missioners court, as also of recorder and jus- 
tice of the peace. 


In 1836 he published for about a year, at Chi- 
cago, the Commercial Advertiser, when he re- 
turned to Hennepin, and in the spring of 1839 
removed his family to Henry, Illinois, where he 
carried on a farm. In 1850, after the death of 
his wife, he published at Princeton, for one 


year, the Bureau Advocate, when he again re- | 


moved to Chicago, passing there about three 
years, as associate editor (with Zabina Eastman) 
of the Free 
then returned to his farm in Henry, where he 
continued to reside until his death. 

Such is a meagre outline of the career of one 
of the earliest and oldest printers of Lllinois—a 
man of work as well as thought, who rarely had, 
in his busy toil, time to write, but was a genuine 


“compositor,” his thoughts and his fingers keep- | 


ing time nimbly the one with the other. 
Earnest, yet calm, brave and undaunted, yet 


wise and just, he remained ever true and inflexi- | 


ble in his principles, liberal in his politics, in 
warm sympathy with ‘‘ the people” andthe ‘ peo- 
ple’s rights;”’ yet as such, a staunch advocate 
of the natural rights of all men and all races, 
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and hence the open, unflinching foe of African 
slavery. 

Few men have passed through a long life of 
such labor as his with a purer record—more 
blameless, more respected, more trusted. His 
tranquil old age was not inactive; but was occa- 
sionally improved by him in writing upon past 
events in the history of Illinois, about which 


| few had better information or could write more 


justly and more wisely. Mr. Warren was a fre- 
quent and esteemed correspondent of the Chica- 
go Historical Society. 

The subject of this notice lived not to see fully 
established that emancipation of the American 


| bondmen to which his life-long labors had been 


devoted. Like Moses, he was permitted only a 
Pisgah sight of the land of long promise and 
hope. He has passed in full age away, to join 


right, who, once stigmatized as seditious and 
disturbers of the peace, will be forever honored 
as fellow-workers with God and the good friends 
of their country, advocates and defenders of the 
oppressed, The loss is our own when such men 
are forgotton in their death, 

Ww. B. 


Ex-Gov. Henry JouNson passed away on 
Thursday, the 4th of August, on his plantation 


| near the junction of Bayous Grosse Tete and 


Maringouin, in the parish of Pointe Coupee. 
For nearly forty years Gov. Johnson was a 


| leading character in this state, strong in popular 


favor, and high in public office. In his day he 


was the head of the old Whig party in Louisiana. 


Gov, Johnson was born in Virginia. On the 


| 16th of September, 1809, he received from Gov. 


Claibrone the appointment of clerk for the 
second superior court of the territory of Orleans, 


| which office he held until the 1st of May, 1811, 


when he was made Judge of the Parish Court of 
St. Mary. In the same year, by the constituency 
of the country of Attakapas in which he then 
resided, he was nominated and elected a member 
of the convention which framed the Constitution 
of 1812. In the month of September, 1812, he 


| ran for representative to Congress, but was de- 
West and the Western Citizen. He | 


feated by T, B. Robertson, On the 12th of 
January, 1818, he was chosen by the legislature 


| of this state to fill a vacancy in the United State 
| senate, caused by the death of Wm. 


C. C, Clai- 
borne, 

During his first senatorial term, which expired 
in 1824, he seldom spoke, though he was a faith- 
ful attendant of the sessions of the senate. His 
political friends presented his name as candidate 
for the office of governor in 1824, to which he 
was elected, 

Gov. Johnson took the oath of office on the 
13th of December, 1824, and remained in the ex- 
ecutive chair until the 13th of December, 1828. 
His administration was popular, In 1829 he 
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was defeated for the United State senate by the 
celebrated Edward Livingston. From 1835 to 
1839 Governor Johnson was a representative in 
congress. but he was nota frequent debater. 
In 1842 his name was before his fellow-citizens 
as a candidate for governor. Though his politi- 
cal friends rallied to his standard, he was defeat- 
ed by Alexander Mouton. 

But fortune showed herself morekind two years 
afterwards, when he was called to fill the vacant 
place of Alexander Porter inthe United States 
senate, He acted quite a conspicuous part in 
the proceedings of the senate from 1844 to 1849, 
With March 4th, 1849, his senatorial term came 
to an end. 

On the death of General Taylor, in 1850, 
Charles M. Conrad, representative from the 
second congressional district of Louisiana, hay- 
ing resigned his seat in order to accept the office 
of secretary of war, in Mr, Fillmore’s cabinet, 
Governor Johnson becamea candidate, but after 
an animated struggle, he was unsuccessful 
against Judge Bullard. 

The last fourteen years of his life were spent 
in the serene enjoyment of rural pursuits. He 
was not far from ninety when he sank into the 
grave. Though once married, to Miss Key, a 
niece of Francis 8. Key, the author of the 
Star-Spangled, Banner, this union was never 
blessed with children. 


Hotes on Books. 


Memorial of John Allan. Printed for the Bradford 


Club. New York, 1864, 39, pp. 


The Bradford Club has thus beautifully shown 
its appreciation of Mr. Allan, by issuing in the 
faultless style of its publications a memorial 
from the genial pen of Mr. E. A. Duyckinck, 
who views the great collector with more indul- 
gent eyes than the friend who contributed the 
notice of the sale to our columns. The little 
volume is enriched with a portrait, a facsimile 
of his hand-writing and his book plate. 

Mr. Duyckinck’s notice of Mr. Allan is very 
interestingly given and will be perused by the 
fortunate few with genuine satisfaction. 


The Operations of the French under the Count De 
Grasse in 1781-2 as described in two contempo- 
raneous Journals. New York, 1864, 80, 216 pp. 


The Bradford Club has in this volume, the 
largest it has yet issued, entered a field hitherto 
in a manner untouched—the Naval Operations 
of France during our Revolution. The impor- 
tance of the naval aid rendered by our ally 
cannot be overlooked. if fruitless in great 
direct results except at Yorktown, its indirect 
assistance was immense. 
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The basis of this volume is, 1, a manuscript 
journal kept by an officer styling himself De 
Goussencourt, (probably a pseudonym) hostile 
to De Grasse, and 2, an account of the Cam- 
paign published soon after De Grasse’s defeat, 
and written either by him or by one of his de- 
voted partisans. Historic truth can steer safely 
between the two, guided by the narratives of 
English writers. The translation and notes are 
by Mr. Shea; the volume itself is printed by 
Mr. Munsell in his best style. 

The Bradford Club series is thus increasing, 
its issues being, 1, The Deerfield Papers; 2, The 
Croakers; 8, De Grasse’s Campaign. They pro- 
pose we believe to give us a volume of New 
Netherland Poets, to show doubtless that the 
muses flourished here even in the most decried 
days of Dutch rule. 


Miscellany. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT New BepForp. 
—The two hundredth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the town of Dartmouth was cele- 
brated at New Bedford, Sept. 14th, with con- 
siderable display and spirit. The authorities 
and citizens of Dartmouth, New- Bedford, West- 
port, Fairhaven and Acushnet,—all of which 
were formerly comprised within the limits of 
the ancient town of Dartmouth—participated in 
the festivities of the day. A procession was 
formed, which marched to the First Christian 
Church, where the forenoon exercises were held. 
These consisted of a brief introductory address 
by Mayor Howland of New Bedford, an interest- 
ing historical address by Wm. W. Crapo, Esq., 
of New Bedford, a poem by James B. Congdon, 
Esq., and appropriate singing. The procession 
was then reformed and marched to the City 
Hall, where the guests and citizens sat down to 
a collation, and after this was finished speeches 
were made by Mayor Howland, Hons. Thomas 
D, Elliott, Robert ©, Pitman and John H,. Clif- 
ford, Rev, W. J. Potter and others. At 5 o’clock 
Messrs. E. 8.and J. Allen, the Army Aeronauts, 
of Providence, R, I., made a fine ascension in 
their balloon ‘“‘Empyrean,” from the common, 
which was witnessed by a large crowd of spec- 
tators, and this closed the celebration. 


The Rev. David Stevenson, state librarian of 
Indiana is preparing and publishing by order of 
the legislature of that state, Indiana’s Roll of 
Honor and Patriotic Dead: being a complete 
History of the Action of Indiana and her 
Soldiers during the present Civil War in Ameri- 
ca. It will contain a complete history of all the 
regiments and batteries of the State. It will 
form 2 vols, 8° of 1,300 pages with 20 portraits 
on steel. The first volume is now ready. 





